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RABIES. 
BY W. A. TAYLOR, F.R.C.V.S., MANCHESTER. 


THE concluding editorial remarks on the case of Rabies in 
Captain Cotton’s mare, a description of which appeared in the 
December number of the Veterinary Fournal, stimulate me to 
pen these few lines on the results of my experience of this terrible 
malady, so far as memory and rough memoranda serve me. 
And here I may express my regret for the thoughtlessness I 
have hitherto been guilty of, in not having kept statistics of 
cases of Rabies I have witnessed. 

About four years ago I had the satisfaction—professionally 
speaking—of witnessing, within a fortnight, three undoubted 
cases of Rabies Equina. In two of the cases there was positive 
evidence of the transmission of the disease ; inasmuch as both 
horses had been bitten by one and the same dog, which was 
declared by eye-witnesses to have been rabid at the time of the 
infliction of the wounds. All endeavours to ascertain the where- 
abouts or final end of the dog proved fruitless. The third animal, 
although not known to have been bitten, it was fair to infer had 
received the virus by inoculation—partly from the fact that no 
case of spontaneous Rabies in the horse has been recorded, and 
partly from the local symptoms evinced. 
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In all three cases the premonitory symptoms were alike. 
There was great restlessness on the part of the animals,—indeed, 
in one instance the horse was believed by the owner to be suffer- 
ing from Colic—and intense irritation of the locality bitten, 
demonstrated by the almost unceasing rubbing of the part 
against any fixed object. Two of the animals had been bitten 
on the nose; and the other, judging from the localization of the 
irritation, had received the fatal wound in the cheek. The 
intensity of the irritation or itching was so great, that in all the 
cases the animals abraded the skin to such an extent as to 
literally rub off the epidermis and produce a highly inflamed 
condition of the dermis, constantly aggravated and increased in 
area by the apparent desire to relieve the itching by friction, 
until the whole of the skin on the bitten side of the head was 
reduced to a pulp-like mass. The usual train of symptoms fol- 
lowed : intense watchfulness, great thirst, ferociously attacking 
tangible and imaginary objects, wildly neighing, etc., until death 
closed the scene. Two of these poor brutes fractured the anterior 
maxilla, by the terrific force with which they dashed at and 
seized iron mangers. 

Two of the three were in so dangerously advanced a stage 
of the disease, that treatment could only have been pursued at 
a risk to human life. The third animal was a robust draught- 
mare, and as the primary symptoms only of the disease had 
manifested themselves, treatment was decided upon. 

About the time above alluded to, the so-called “ Birling 
Remedy” was much vaunted and discussed; and to try its 
virtues upon rabid animals I was bent. Through the kindness 
of a medical friend, who had previously obtained a supply of 
the “cure” from its original source, I was placed in a position 
as regarded the possession of the material favourable for the 
carrying out of my intentions. How far those intentions were 
to be frustrated by the anticipated inability of the mare to 
swallow, together with the paroxysms which would accrue on 
attempting to force the medicine upon her, was soon ascertained. 
The exhibition of the drench in the usual manner was first tried ; 
but the resistance and violence of the mare caused by the attempt 
rendered a successful administration in that manner impossible. 
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She was then placed in the stocks, and securely fastened ; when 
it was found impracticable to effect a proper administration of 
the drench, owing to the frenzied state of the mare, and her 
partial inability to deglutate. No further attempt at treatment 
was made; the symptoms became more and more developed, 
and death ensued. In this instance, as only a very small portion 
of the “cure” was swallowed, it would have been unfair to have 
pronounced a decision as to its worth. 

In another case, which occurred in the practice of Mr. Hopkin 
—in whose presence, and that of Mr. Dacre, V.S., myself, and 
a number of surgeons, the subject (a small pony) was cast and 
secured—liq. am. fort. 3ss., diluted with aqua 3ij., was injected 
directly into the circulation through an incision in the jugular 
vein. This treatment had no appreciable effect, and the pony 
died the following day. 

With regard to Rabies Canina, it has been my lot to witness 
many cases, a large majority of which were of the so-called 
“dumb” form; and in this form, as affecting the dog, I had 
another opportunity of testing the efficacy.of the “ Birling Cure.” 
Again, however, though its administration was successful, its 
supposed salutary effects proved wz/: the dog passed through 
the successive stages of the malady, and finally succumbed. 

The last case treated was, on the suggestion of a medical 
friend, injected hypodermically with a solution of mercuric 
cyanide; but this, too, like all hitherto-tried specifics—with 
perhaps the exception of curara—failed. 

To-day (8th January) I witnessed in Mr. Hopkin’s infirmary 
the subcutaneous administration of curara to a rabid dog. The 
result of the exhibition of this potent agent will, no doubt, be 
recorded by Mr. Hopkin. 

A few weeks ago I noticed in the Live Stock Fournal a com- 
munication on Rabies, in which the writer gave the result of his 
experience with regard to the breed of dog he had observed to 
be most often the subject of the Rabies poison. He quoted the 
number of cases he had seen, and retrievers had a large majority. 

In large-sized dogs my experience bears out his statement. 
I have seen one rabid mastiff, one pointer, and one greyhound. 
The two first-named suffered from the “dumb” form, the last 
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from the “furious.” But by far the majority of the total number 
of cases it has been my lot to see have been in small-sized curs 
and mongrel terriers. 

Up to the present time no certain remedy for Hydrophobia 
and Rabies has been discovered ; and until the day such a desi- 
deratum shall have been secured, and even afterwards, too much 
stress cannot be brought to bear upon the necessity for exertion 
in the direction of precautionary measures and prevention. 





NOTES ON THE HYPODERMIC USE OF MEDICINES. 
BY JOHN DOWLING ALLMAN, CREECHURCH LANE, LONDON. 


I HAVE had frequent inquiries from many members of the 
veterinary profession, for reliable solutions of some of the prin- 
cipal medicines suitable for subcutaneous injection. I know 
that a good many scientific practitioners constantly use the 
hypodermic syringe, and have derived wonderful effects from 
its use—often saving valuable life where imminent death was 
threatened, and curing diseases which were intractable to 
remedies given by the mouth. A loss has been sadly felt by 
the profession for some of the principal alkaloids in solution, 
and suitable for subcutaneous use. In order to supply this 
want, I have recently made a special research into the hypo- 
dermic mode of administering medicines; and the information 
I have obtained, both from foreign and English authors, has 
enabled me to decide on some valuable and useful concentrated 
solutions, which will be found to have their full physiological 
and therapeutical action. The hypodermic mode of treatment 
has certainly many advantages ; for with a small dose, and in a 
short space of time, an animal can be brought under the full 
physiological effects of the drug injected, and without in any 
way deranging the digestive organs, or the chance of having the 
remedy impaired by the gastric fluids. In many acute or sub- 
acute diseases, in which the pain is intense, and the animal 
shows no signs of relief by medicines already administered by 
the mouth, the subcutaneous injection is the last and only 
resource; and in most cases will give immediate relief. For 
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ber instance, in Spasmodic Colic, Pieurisy, and Pleurodynia, an 
urs animal can be relieved at once by injecting subcutaneously 

morphia and atropine. The operation is of the simplest de- 
bia j scription. A fold of loose skin is taken up between the finger 
Si- and thumb of the left hand, the cannulated needle of a suitable 
ch syringe is inserted with the right hand, the point being carried 
on about an inch underneath the skin, and parallel with the surface ; 


the syringe is then slowly emptied, held for a minute or two, 
cautiously withdrawn, and the finger pressed for a brief space 
on the track of the needle. It is not necessary to dress or 
S. plaster the small puncture ; and provided the solution is properly 
prepared, no local suppuration takes place. 

Subcutaneous injection has been very successfully employed 





1€ by Mr. F. J. Mavor, M.R.C.V.S., Park Street; Mr. H. W. 
n- Thomas, M.R.C.V.S., Plymouth; Mr. Alex. Lawson, M.R.C.V.S., 
w . Manchester, and many other veterinarians; and owing to the 
le marvellous results obtained from its use, it is becoming more 
n generally adopted,—in fact, the observant and scientific vete- 
S rinarian deems it as necessary to have his hypodermic syringe 
O at hand, as he now considers the necessity of his clinical 
y thermometer, the importance of which I have already pointed 
L, out in the pages of this journal. I was present when Mr. 


wn 


Spencer Wells, the eminent surgeon, delivered his address on 
surgery at the British Medical Meeting, held at Manchester 
in August last. Speaking of clinical thermometrics, Mr. Wells 
remarked: “Gentlemen, you start under immense advantages. 
When I began to practise surgery, the only test of normal or 
fever heat was the sensation conveyed to the surgeon’s hand. 
It is hardly more than twenty years since the coincidence of 
a rigour and high temperature was first satisfactorily proved. 
Now, the most delicate self-registering thermometers are not 
only carried by every careful surgeon, but every well-trained 

nurse is taught to make and record as many daily observations 

as the nature of the case may require. The various forms of 

. surgical fever—Pyzmia, Septicemia, Erysipelas—are, in conse- 
quence, far better known, and more perfectly guarded against, 

while the ground is cleared for the study of their more success- 

ful treatment.” So with the hypodermic syringe: every careful 
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surgeon and veterinary surgeon is provided with one, to meet 
any emergent case that may arise. Mr. F. J. Mavor, M.R.C.V.S., 
records some interesting clinical cases and experiments in his 
work “The Specific Action of Drugs”; and in order to make 
my article a little interesting, I take the liberty of quoting a few 
here :— 

Case e—A mare with the following symptoms—“ quick full 
pulse, temperature 104°, conjunctive injected, tongue extremely 
dry, bowels constipated, no faeces having passed for forty-eight 
hours, extreme pain, as indicated by the animal rolling itself 
about on the ground, perspiring freely”’—was cured by the 
following treatment: Hot fomentations to abdomen, restorative 
doses of nitrate of strychnine and belladonna every four hours 
by the mouth, and a few doses subcutaneously injected. In a 
few hours pain had entirely subsided, and in forty-eight hours 
the animal was quite well, the bowels having acted freely, and 
thus relieved the distended colon. 

&.—This horse had been exposed to cold and wet, and when 
first seen was rolling about, evidently suffering great pain in the 
abdomen: a physiological dose of atropine and morphia was at 
once injected subcutaneously, which immediately relieved the 
colic. 

h.—This animal, when first seen, was suffering great pain, 
with spasmodic action of the diaphragm, and evidently in great 
distress, breathing very quick: a physiological dose of atropine 
and morphia, injected subcutaneously at once, and repeated 
twice at intervals of seven hours; within twenty-four hours he 
was quite well. 

/—This horse was suffering from rheumatism in the off- 
shoulder, with twitching of the muscles and lameness. Injected 
subcutaneously two grains of acetate of morphia. Next day he 
was much improved ; repeated the dose. The third day he was 
nearly sound, and no twitching; and by the fourth day he was 
quite sound. 


HYPODERMIC SOLUTIONS AND THEIR THERAPEUTICS. 


Injectio Morphie Hypodermica (t gr. in 12 minims)——Twenty- 
four minims (2 grs.), injected subcutaneously, will be found invalu- 
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able to relieve pain arising from any cause—such as Spasmodic 
Colic, Neuralgia, Acute Rheumatism, Enteritis in horses and 
cattle ; and used conjointly with atropine, great results are ob- 
tained in Tetanus and Spasmodic Cough. When morphia and 
atropine are injected simultaneously, the nausea and vomiting 
which frequently follows the administration of full doses of 
opiates is checked, the effects of both drugs are accelerated and 
intensified, the anti-spasmodic and anodyne properties are more 
conspicuous and prolonged. 

Injectio Atropie Hypodermica (1 gr. in 3ij.).—Twelve minims 
to twenty-four (zyth to 3th gr.), injected subcutaneously, relieves 
Spasmodic Asthma, Colic, Gastrodynia, Rheumatism, Pleurisy, 
Pleurodynia, and is useful in Ophthalmia. Large doses cause 
dryness of the mouth, yawning, restlessness, and nervousness, the 
membranes of the eye become injected, twitching of the inter- 
costales and panniculus carnosus. The action of atropine on 
horses and dogs has been fully demonstrated by Dr. J. Harley 
and by Mr. F. J. Mavor, M.R.C.V.S., as the following experi- 
ment on a horse in health will illustrate (“Specific Action of 
Drugs,” Burness and Mavor, p. 63) :—One grain of atropine was 
given subcutaneously to a horse, producing dilatation of the 
pupils and dryness of the tongue ; the frequency of the pulse was 
increased, and it became very soft and compressible. The horse 
was very restless, and there was a good deal of involuntary 
muscular twitching, especially of the muscles of the neck; the 
conjunctive were injected, and the horse gaped and sighed at 
intervals. He had a staring, frightened look, and was easily 
startled, pawing the ground at intervals, and kicking out as if 
at some imaginary object. These effects passed off by next 
day. 

Injectio Conia (grs. xx. in 3ij.).—Injected subcutaneously, in 
doses of 10 grs. to 15 grs., acts as a direct sedative, especially 
on the spinal cord. Useful in Tetanus, especially where the jaws 
are firmly locked. The following interesting case is recorded 
by Mr. Mavor (“Specific Action of Drugs, p. 90”) :—The horse, 
when first seen, had the jaws firmly closed, and resisted all 
attempts at separation; the muscles of the neck rigid, great 
difficulty in moving its head, and unable to bend its neck; 
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pulse 42; pupils normal; temperature 10023. At I2 noon 
gave by subcutaneous injection 15 grs. conia. At 12.7 jaws 
opened slightly (2 in.); could eat some hay; pulse 35. At 
12.15 eyelids drooping. At 12.25 ate some hay; could raise 
his head easier. At 12.50 eyelids drooping very much, con- 
junctive moist; eats freely; pulse 36. At 3 p.m. signs of 
rigidity returning; passed faeces three times since 12. At 5.35 
p.m. gave 20 grs. conia. Next day horse much better, and 
quite recovered under the use of strychnine introduced hypo- 
dermically. 

Injectio Strychnie (1 gr. in 3ij.).—Indicated in Tetanus alone, 
or in conjunction with conia, as already mentioned ; in Gastro- 
enteritis, constipation, imperfect power of urinatior ; in muscular 
paralysis; weakened or deranged motor power in cattle, espe- 
cially after Puerperal Apoplexy ; “dropping after calving ;” in 
the early stages of paralysis of those muscles of the larynx of 
the horse, which produces the condition commonly known as 
“roaring.” For this latter purpose, half a grain to a grain in- 
jected subcutaneously will prove successful. Likewise useful in 
Chorea, and many epileptic cases, and can be used with advantage 
in restoring deranged function of the intestinal, canal, acting 
more readily than any of the active purgatives given by the 
mouth, and does not produce violent peristaltic action, or ex- 
haustion of the system. 

In concluding this article, I might mention, for the information 
of those who have not hitherto used medicines subcutaneously, 
that a half, or even a third, of the quantity of any drug given 
subcutaneously has the same physiological effect as the usual 
dose given by the mouth. Some solutions produce local sup- 
puration, owing to their not being properly prepared ; but this 
I have guarded against, by using glycerine as a solvent. 


PREMATURE LACTATION AND ABORTION. V 
COMMUNICATED BY MR. T. E. J. LLOYD, FAIRFIELD, LIVERPOOL. 


A FARMER living in the district of Aughton, having a heifer a 
year and nine months old, put it to the bull, and there was 
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every indication of her being pregnant; she being perfectly calm, 
having a good appetite, and daily increasing in size. Five months 
afterwards, she was noticed milking herself in the fields; this 
would be about September 12th. On the same day Mr. W. E. 
Brown, Veterinary Surgeon of Ormskirk, was asked to look at 
her, but~he was unable to ascertain the cause of her milking 
herself. He, however, gave his opinion that she was then with 
calf, and that the calf was alive ; and he recommended that she 
should not be interfered with, also that they should not milk 
her. A day or two afterwards, a gentleman (whose name I 
could not ascertain) called from Liverpool, and having a good 
reputation as to his knowledge of cattle, was told about the 
heifer milkine herself. On seeing her, and after having gone 
through a great many manceuvres, he said she had aborted, and 
that it was absurd not to milk her, it being a great cruelty to 
leave her udder so full. She was accordingly milked along with 
the other cows, yielding as much as three quarts daily. Thus 
they continued following out this practice, although Mr. Brown 
had condemned it, and had also told them the calf would surely 
be starved, as they were robbing it of its nutriment. On 
December Ist she was noticed to be straining, and Mr. Brown 
was called in to see her. When he arrived, he found her 
straining very violently, and upon his inquiring into the history 
of the case, he discovered that no change had been made in her 
food, etc. She was rather constipated, and the evacuations 
were of a very dark colour; on examining the vagina, he found 
no indications of approaching parturition—that canal and the 
adjoining parts not having become relaxed in the slightest 
degree. Accordingly, thinking it was an alimentary derange- 
ment, he gave her a strong saline purgative draught, leaving 
word that should she continue straining, he was to be apprised 
of it in the course of the afternoon. At 6 p.m. the man arrived 
at the surgery, and asked to see Mr. Brown personally, when he 
informed him that about 1 p.m. the heifer had aborted, and 
asked if he would like to see the calf. Mr. Brown answered in 
the affirmative, and drove over next morning to see the foetus, 
which he found to be a bull calf, with just the rudiments of hair 
appearing through its skin. The heifer was put to the bull last 
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May, so that she would have been two months short of the 
ordinary time of calving. 





ON SOME OF THE SKIN DISEASES OF THE DOG 
THAT ARE COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ wines 


BY J. A. NUNN, M.R.C.V.S., ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


IT is with some diffidence that I venture to discuss a group of 
diseases which, for many generations, has proved a scourge to 
man’s most faithful servant and companion—the dog. The 
diseases I allude to are of a class affecting the skin, and are 
commonly known as “ Mange.” Diseases such as these, that 
are so insidious in their progress, and loathsome, if not fatal, in 
their results, must naturally be of great importance to us as 
veterinary surgeons. I shall endeavour, as far as possible, to 
give a history of these maladies, embracing causes, symptoms, 
post-mortem appearances, treatment, and preventive measures ; 
alluding to the opinions of different authorities on these subjects, 
and concluding by offering my own, together with other observa- 
tions I have been enabled to make. 

There are several systems of classification of skin diseases in 
the human subject, all of which have their recommendations, and 
all of which have their faults. The reason for these very elaborate 
distinctions and systems, is because of the cutaneous maladies of 
the human subject being much more numerous, and much more 
important, than those of the lower animals. When I say impor- 
tant, I do not mean that they are more liable to be fatal; but 
what might be overlooked in one of the lower animals, or taken 
very little notice of, would render a human being a loathsome 
object till the complaint was got rid of. Considering that the 
nature of these affections, and the importance attached to them, 
depends in a great measure on the structures they attack, it may 
perhaps be well to enumerate briefly the different parts into 
which the skin is divided. The skin is divided into dermis or 
true, and epidermis or scarf skin—this latter being insensible, 
and a product of the dermis. It is composed of a number of 
epithelial cells, arranged in a deep and superficial layer. In the 
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deep layer, the cells are more or less rounded in form. The 
thickness of the epidermis varies in different parts of the body, 
in proportion to the amount of friction and pressure it is exposed 
to—as on the ball of the toe. In dogs with black skins, the 
colouring matter is contained in the cells of the lower layer of 
epidermis ; this layer is called the rete mucosum. Haller, and 
some others, have been inclined to doubt its existence; but 
Cruickshank has clearly demonstrated it in a negro, and there- 
fore it may fairly be inferred from analogy to exist in a modified 
form in the white subject. Cruickshank’s own words are as 
follows :— 

“When a blister has been applied to the skin of a negro, 
if it has not been very stimulating, in about twelve hours after- 
wards, a thin, transparent, greyish membrane is raised, under 
which we find a fluid. This membrane is the epidermis or scarf 
skin. When this, with the fluid, is removed, the surface under- 
neath appears black ; but if the blister is very stimulating, another 
membrane, in which the black colouring matter resides, would 
also have been raised with the epidermis. This is the rete 
mucosum, which is itself double, consisting of a grey transparent 
membrane, and a black web, very much resembling the pzg- 
mentum nigrum of the eye. When this membrane is removed, 
the surface of the true skin-comes into view, and is white like 
that of a European. The rete mucosum gives colour to the skin, 
is black in the negro, and white, brown, or yellowish in the 
European.” 

The dermis, cutis vera, or true skin, seems chiefly to consist 
of a number of small, very dense fibres, interwoven together, and 
being more dense in their structure the nearer they are situated 
to the epidermis. These fibres form, by their intermingling, a 
number of spaces or areole, which are largest in the deepest 
portions, where they are filled up with fat, but become smaller, 
and are ultimately obliterated, as they approach the surface. 
The physical properties of the skin are its toughness and elas- 
ticity, and, from its abundant supply of nerve fibres, its sensitive- 
ness. The dermis is divided, anatomically, into two parts—the 
“corium,” and the “panniculus adiposus.” It contains the hair 
follicles, and the sudoriparous and the sebaceous glands. The 
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external surface of the dermis is covered by a number of papillz, 
that vary in size and number, according to their situation. These 

papillz are conical elevations of the corium, with one attached 

and one or more free and divided extremities. They are abun-: 
dantly supplied with bloodvessels ; and some, but not all, have 
branches of the cutaneous plexus of nerves distributed to them, 
and to which they owe their exquisite sensibility and tactile 
properties. The papillz, in a healthy state, are on a level with 
the corium ; but on the application of any stimulant or irritant, 
the corium shrinks, and the papilla remaining in their original 
state, or only shrinking in a very slight degree, produce the rough 
and corrugated appearance seen in dogs suffering from Eczema. 
The “ panniculus adiposus” consists of the loose network of areolar 
tissue below the corium, the interspaces being filled with fat. It 
rests on a layer of connective tissue, which is interposed between 
it and the muscular structures. It contains the secreting portion 
of the sudoriparous glands. These glands consist of a rolled-up 
mass of tubuli, proceeding from the “ panniculus adiposus,” in a 
lobular mass of tubuli which is convoluted upon itself, and is 
surrounded by a small plexus of bloodvessels. The duct ascends 
in a straight direction throughout its course, is of the same 
diameter, and lined with epithelium that is continuous with the 
epidermis,—indeed, the portion of the duct that passes through 
that structure is composed of its scales, which are modified in 
form. These glands are abundantly distributed over the whole 
body ; and some idea of their number may be obtained from the 
observation of Krame, who estimated the secreting surface to be 
eight square inches in the human body, and the number of glands 
at 2,381,248. The sudoriparous glands of the dog are peculiar, 
being at the secreting portion sacculated, the tubal or duct 
portion straight, and the orifice funnel-shaped ; they are fewer in 
number in the dog than any other domesticated animal. It has 
been stated that the dog never perspires by the skin—only by 
the mouth; and this to a certain extent is true, as sensible per- 
spiration is not often seen ; but Stonehenge, in his work on the 
dog, says that he has frequently seen drops of perspiration fall 
off greyhounds, and other dogs, after undergoing exertion in 
warm weather. These glands form important excretory organs, 
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—so much so, in fact, that if their action is stopped by painting 
an animal over with varnish, tar, or other air-tight substance, it 
will quickly succumb. The quantity of the secretion is increased 
by pain or exertion, and is diminished by atmospheric pressure. 
Perspiration has been analysed by a number of different chemists. 
Berzilius found in it water, acetic acid, lactic acid, chloride of 
potassium and sodium, phosphate of lime, and a trace of iron. 
Anselmino found the perspiration of man to contain in 1000 
parts— 


Water . ‘ ° ° ° + 995'00 
Animal matters, with lime : ‘ ‘ ‘IO 
Sulphates, and substances soluble in water . - 105 
Chlorides of sodium and potassium . ‘ - 2°40 
Acetic acid, acetates, and lactates . ‘. . ae 


He further states that the only difference that he could detect 
between the sweat of man and of the horse, was an excess of 
phosphate of lime and animal matter in the latter. The secre- 
tion is generally stated to be acid, but M. Colin found it to be 
alkaline when dripping off the surface of an animal. The seba- 
ceous glands secrete a waxy or oily matter for the lubrication of 
the skin. They are generally found near to, and opening into, a 
hair follicle, in which case they are usually found in pairs—one 
on each side. They are lobulated, and composed of a number 
of sacculi aggregated together. They are very fully developed in 
the dog ; and in this animal, and the sheep, two or more of these 
glands have been observed to coalesce, forming one compound 
gland having a common opening. These glands in the dog are 
of peculiar interest, it having of late years been ascertained that 
they are the habitation of a troublesome parasite—the acaris 
Solliculorum. 

The hair is generally looked upon as an appendage of the 
skin, being in reality a modified form of the epidermis, and con- 
tinuous with it, both coming off together on the application of 
a blister. Each hair is formed of an external or certicular layer, 
composed of a number of modified epithelial scales, overhanging 
each other like the scales of a fish, with their free borders towards 
the point. These external scales are formed from the medulla 
in the same way that the epidermis is formed from the true 
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skin. The cells in the medulla are irregularly shaped, and con- 
tain fat and pigment granules. 
By friction, as the cells advance from the root upwards, they 


become dry and fall off; by this means the hair attains its fine » 


point. In some cases (in the tiger, for instance) a very perfect canal 
is seen. This is also sometimes the case in the human subject. 
The large cells of the medulla can be traced from near the point 
to the papillz, from which the hair springs, and where they are 
replaced by masses of round cells that surround the papille, and 
are continuous with those of the epidermis lining the follicle, and 
are called the vagina or sheath of the hair bulb. The cells 
between the external and medullary layers have a fusiform ap- 
pearance, and have often been counted as a third layer. In some 
very thin hairs the medulla is wanting. The hairs grow entirely 
from the papillz, by the proliferation of the epidermoidal cells. 
Kolliker first described the presence of muscles in connection 
with the hair-follicles, by means of which the phenomena of the 
coat standing on end is brought about. These muscles are 
described by Mr. Lister ; they are in a plane perpendicular to 
the surface of the skin, and parallel to the hair-follicle, forming 
an acute angle with it. These muscles are seen to perfection in 
the “feelers” of feline animals. 

Skin diseases of dogs, amongst non-professional persons, are 
usually included under two heads—* Mange” and “ Surfeit” ; for 
which every dog-fancier and keeper has his own and never-failing 
remedy. As before stated, there are several modes of classifying 
skin diseases. Williams, on the artificial system, classes diseases 
according to the appearances they present ; but as a disease in 
different stages may take on different appearances, so what was 
one disease in one stage is by this system called by quite a 
different name in another stage. The natural arrangement was 
introduced by a dermatologist named Alibert, but it has not been 
generally adopted. A pathological classification has been intro- 
duced, based on the morbid lesions the disease has been sup- 
posed to give rise to. Mr. Erasmus Wilson divides the diseases 
of the skin-into those affecting the general and those affecting the 
special structures. A system has been prepared for the classifi- 
cation of cutaneous disorders (and which I propose to adopt in 
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this paper, on account of its simplicity), of bringing them all 
under two heads—contagious and non-contagious—and then sub- 
dividing them according to their causes. Before going into the 
special nature of the three complaints that I propose to bring 
under notice, it may be as well to say a few words on the general 
principles of diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of these diseases, 
and then to deal with each malady separately, and, under its own 
head, to give the causes, special treatment, etc. 

Dogs are usually brought under the notice of the practitioner, 
said to be suffering from “Mange” or “Surfeit.” It is usually 
stated, on inquiring into the history of the case, that the dog 
has been suffering for some time, scratching himself, and that the 
coat has fallen off to a greater or less extent. The disease is 
generally also more or less complicated by the injury the dog 
inflicts on himself in scratching and biting; indeed, frequently 
this almost obliterates the original lesion. A dog suspected of 
having a skin disease should always be examined by daylight. 
First notice the condition of the hair—whether it is matted 
together, and if much has fallen off. If it seems brittle in tex- 
ture, and has broken off short, then the presence of a vegetable 
parasite may be suspected. Next observe the degree of irrita- 
tion there is in the skin. This may be determined by the dog 
scratching, or, if the skin is sore, shaking himself; but if this is 
not observed, it may be often excited by placing the animal in a 
warm situation, when the heat will cause the parasites to com- 
mence moving, and so irritate the skin; or another plan is to 
scratch the back gently with the fingers, when the animal will 
respond to the motion, and evince satisfaction. Observe whether 
the skin is dry or moist ; if the latter, whether it is with serum 
or pus - whether it is thick or tender, denuded of the epidermis, 
or covered with horny scabs—which condition in some forms of 
Eczema becomes chronic. In making this examination it is, 
however, necessary to distinguish between any lesions caused by 
the disease, and injuries inflicted by the animal on himself; and 
it should also be borne in mind, as it is a fruitful source of error, 
that more than one disease can exist in the same animal at the 
same time. 

A mistaken notion has arisen amongst some people that the 
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disease is implanted in the system, and after a lapse of time 
cannot be eradicated. This is, of course, true in chronic cases, 
but it nevertheless has been the death-warrant of many valuable 
animals. 

The methods of treatment are divided into systematic and 
local. Amongst the first, purgatives are probably the most im- 
portant ; but with our canine patients we have a valuable remedy 
that is not so readily at command with our larger ones—viz., 
the bath. Baths are described by writers on human medicine as 
hot, cold, and tepid; but for veterinary practice the latter, or 
about 60% Fahr., will be found the best. After giving a dog a 
bath, care must be taken to dry the animal well, and to put him 
in a clean warm place. Soft soap is the best material used, and 
it should be applied with a soft nail brush. Washing will fre- 
quently materially assist the diagnosis, especially if the coat is 
matted together and dirty, with masses of scabs adhering ; and 
it is always necessary, before applying an ointment or dressing, 
to break up the crust that forms, so as to allow the application 
to have full power to act, and to remove the remains of any 
former dressing. 

There are a variety of dressings—some very good, and others 
more or less objectionable. No application (and this especially 
applies to pet house-dogs) ought to be poisonous; it should be 
free from smell, should not alter the colour or texture of the 
coat, and be completely dissolved in the medium through which 
it is applied. If possible, it should not be of a greasy or oily 
nature; but, of course, in out-door dogs and hounds this nicety 
need not be closely observed. 

Contagious diseases are all due to the presence of parasites, 
in or upon the skin or its appendages. These parasities are of 
two classes—viz., those belonging to the animal, and those 
belonging to the vegetable kingdom. The former are termed 
dermatozoa, and the latter dermatophzta. The dermatozoa that 
are capable of giving rise to evil consequences in the dog are 
four in number,—the Sarcoptes, Dermodectes, Symbiotes, and 
Acaris folliculorum, belonging to the order of the Arachnide ; 
together with fleas, ticks, and lice, which, although they give rise 
to no special disease, yet, as we are often called upon to treat 
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animals suffering from them, are worthy of notice. Of vege- 
table parasites, causing what is commonly known as “ringworm,” 
there are two in number. They belong to the lowest order of 
plants, viz., the fungi or cryptogamia. They are composed of 
simple spores or cells, placed together side by. side or end to 
end: they are the A/opecia circumscripta, forming the tinea 
tonsurans, or ringworm; and the Achorion Schonieinii, causing 
the favus, honeycomb ringworm, or scald head. There is also 
another form of ringworm—the Herpes circinatus ; but this is 
simply a vesicular eruption, and is not caused by a parasite. 
Lice, ticks, and fleas, though they may be got rid of with a little 
trouble and attention to cleanliness, are nevertheless of sufficient 
importance, while they infest the animal, to merit notice; and 
effectual measures must be had recourse to, not only to ex- 
terminate them, but also to guard against another attack. 
Non-Contagious Diseases are never caused by the presence 
of parasites. They may be due to general, special, or external 
and internal causes ; but whichever cause it may be, the direct 
consequence is inflammation in a more or less modified degree, 
and with more or less modified results, according to the existing 
cause. Mr. Erasmus Wilson, speaking on this subject, says: 
“A simple inflammation being capable of and active in pro- 
ducing the several morbid conditions of the skin, we are not 
surprised to find that they are mutually convertible, and that 
an erythema, for example, may become a lichen by the develop- 
ment of pimples, an eczema by the evolution of vesicles, or an 
impetigo by the production of pustules. In the same manner, 
the pimples of the lichen having subsided, the lymph or ichor of 
eczema being dried up, and the pus of impetigo exfoliated in 
crusts, there may remain behind a chronic erythema, to which 
another term—namely psoriasis—has been applied. Therefore 
in essential nature, erythema, lichen, eczema, impetigo, and 
ootesis, are simply modified manifestations of inflammation of 
the skin, corresponding with recognised stages of common in- 
flammation ; the modifications resulting from intensity, cause, 
and idiosyncrasy—in other words, from accidental causes.” 
From these remarks it may be seen that the root of the non- 
contagious skin diseases is inflammation, but so altered into 
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different phases by accidental circumstances as to cause the 
various appearances of the skin with which we are familiar. 
This class of disease is more amenable to internal or systemic 
remedies than the contagious or parasitic class. The most 
valuable medicines for these complaints are purgatives—such as 
castor oil, syrup of senna, or buckthorn. A very convenient 
form is a coated pill prepared by Capt. Russell, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Grantham, of which the following is the formula :—Powdered 
jalap 2 grains, calomel I grain, scammonii I grain, powdered 
Barbadoes aloes I grain, powdered ginger I grain; add ex- 
cipient 10 grains: one or two to be given, according to the 
size of the dog. The efficacy of this pill I can vouch for, 
having used it frequently. Sulphur is also a valuable laxative, 
and can easily be given in the water. When an animal is in 
very high and gross condition, a purgative seems to work 
wonders, if combined with a judicious alteration in the food, 
both in quantity and quality; especially is this the case with 
pet dogs. If, however, the animal is low in condition, and weak 
from the effects of the disorder, a course of tonics, such as 
sulphate of iron, or sulphate of quinine, should be had recourse 
-to, together with a liberal but not excessive diet. The /iguor 
arsenicalis is recommended by some practitioners, in cases of 
excessive congestion and irritation of the skin. 

Scabies, or true Mange, is caused by the burrowing in the 
skin of the Sarcoptes canis, or Mange mite, producing irritation, 
suppuration, ulceration, and the formation of crusts on the 
surface of the body. 

The natural history of the family of acari is very remarkable, 
as they attack every mammalian animal from man downwards, 
with, perhaps, the exception of those living in the water ; and it 
is even doubtful if these escape, as there is a specimen in the 
Royal Veterinary College museum of a louse that infests the 
whale. It is also a remarkable fact that, although the acari can 
be transplanted from one animal to another, yet on their new 
host they are unable to multiply; so that on their death the 
host is free from disease. But although the acarus is unable to 
reproduce its species, yet on the new host coming in contact 
with an animal of the original species, it is there capable o 
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taking up its abode, and producing disease. In this mahner 
shepherds and shepherds’ dogs, although not suffering them- 
selves from Scabies, may be the means of spreading it amongst 
the sheep, acting as intermediate bearers between a diseased 
sheep and a healthy one. Animals, however, of the same 
genus, although of different species, may become infected, and 
propagate the disease from one to another. 
Gerlach describes the parasite as belonging to the class 
Arachnide, order acari, family Sarcoptes ; and he divides them 
into three genera: Sarcoptes, that burrow; Dermatodectes, that 
bite and hold on to the skin; and Symbiotes, living together in 
groups, and not going deeper than the epidermis. He also 
makes some remarks with reference to the geographical dis- 
tribution of the Mange insect, which run thus: “The Itch and 
Mange insects are met with in both cold and hot climates; 
but it appears that the Itch is most rife in southern regions, 
though, as regards ‘Mange, this has not been established. It 
is not probable that there is a real geographical limitation in 
the spread of these parasites, their spread depends on so many 
causes—such as habits, customs, methods of living, state of 
cultivation, rearing of animals, sanitary laws, and the method 
in which these are enforced. There are certain forms of para- 
sites imported into a district where, under certain circumstances, 
they may readily remain stationary, without genuine development 
from any determined local condition depending on the position 
or otherwise of the locality; in this way there are certain 
geographical Itch and Mange stations, and in some territories 
both may be seen; whereas in others, or in large cities, in 
some parts there is one form of insect, and another elsewhere. 
Of the Mange insects, that of the sheep and the horse are most 
widely spread. Poland would appear to be a geographical 
station for all the mite tribe,—at least for the Mange insects; 
and from them several invasions of these parasites occur in our 
own land (Germany). In Berlin the Dog Mange is stationary ; 
in Westphalia the Mange in cats; in France the Scab in sheep ; 
and in Switzerland the Scab in goats,—which, at all events in 
North Germany, does not exist. The acari are not immediately 
and essentially affected by meteorological changes, as they live 
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on living creatures. We cannot therefore, as for other insects, 
speak of productive and unproductive seasons ; and the scarcity 
of Mange in certain years can be attributed as little to changes 
in the weather, vegetation, etc., as the spread of plagues or 
epizoétics can be imputed to diet, pasturage, etc. 

The Sarcoptes canis is unisexual—that is, the sexes are separate, 
although the females are in much larger number than the males 
—it is said in the proportion of fifty to one. This great dis- 
proportion of numbers, however, is denied by some authors, who 
state that the males being small, and burrowing only in short 
galleries, do not produce such an irritation, and in consequence 
elude detection. 

Bourgiunon thus describes the Sarcoptes hominis, or human 
Itch insect (and with the exception that the female is shorter 
and broader, the description answers for that of the dog): “The 
male is about one-third smaller than the female ; he has suckers 
on two hind feet, and possesses on the abdominal surface 
genital organs, all of which characters are absent in the female. 
She, on the other hand, in addition to her size and the negative 
remarks alluded to, is characterized by three kinds of horny 
spines scattered over her back. The suckers or ambulacria are 
organs of locomotion; the mandibles enable it to cut the epi- 
dermis, and extract fluid from the tissues, which passes through 
a delicate cesophagus, the termination of which is undetermined, 
the body being filled with an unorganized, very fine molecular 
pulp. A short delicate tube may be sometimes observed at the 
anus,—a supposed rectum. No respiratory apparatus has been 
discovered, although the creature may be seen to swallow minute 
bubbles of air, which pass down the cesophagus, and, like the 
nutritive juices, diffuse themselves throughout the interior; at 
all events, animal juices and air both seem necessary to the life 
of the acarus. One male is capable of fecundating a number of 
females, and does not die at once, as is the case with so great 
a number of insects. The female, when impregnated, burrows 
under the scales of the epidermis in some suitable spot. The 
tunnel that she forms runs obliquely in the skin. In this tunnel 
she lays her eggs, depositing one, and then burrowing on and 
laying another, until the process of parturition is complete, 
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when she dies at the blind end of the tunnel, her life extending 
over the period of about four or five weeks. The eggs are 
brought to the surface on the growth and wearing away of the 
epidermis; by this provision those that are laid last being 
exposed last. The period of incubation of the young acari 
has been variously stated at from ten to fifteen days; but 
Gerlach, referring to the Sarcoptes hominis, or Itch insects of 
man, gives some experiments, in which he proves that three 
days is the incubative period. He carried some eggs in a 
depression in a glass slide covered with another glass, bound 
round his arm, and found the eggs were hatched in about three 
days. Whether this is the case with the Sarcoptes canis or not, 
I am unable to state, as I cannot find any experiments on the 
subject recorded anywhere. The young acari, when they come 
on the surface of the skin, are said to change their skins three 
times before they arrive at maturity, when they enter into 
sexual intercourse—the female burrowing and laying her eggs 
in the manner described. If the acari are removed from the 
skin, they seem to dry up and die from want of moisture, 
rather than from starvation; but they have been known to be 
revived by a moist heat after having been seemingly dead for 
fourteen days. Walz, some years ago, made some experiments 
with reference to the destructive power of different chemical 
agents on these creatures, by adding some of the agent, and 


‘watching the effects through a microscope. Hertwig also made 


some further researches, the results of which are given in the 
annexed table. 


Died in 

Agent. minutes. 
Creosote . ; P ‘ , ; : ‘ . + 
Tincture iodine, pure , ° ‘ ° , - I-2 
Tincture iodine and water, I—4 , 4 ; . 4-6 
Iodide potassium and water, I—2 9 

Caustic potash and water, 1—24 : ‘ ‘ . 2—2} 

Sulphuret of potassium and water, I—I0 . : . 15—30 

” " and oil, 1—1o0 é 20 . i 

Chloride of lime and water, 1—30 , . - 15—30 
Oil of turpentine ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - - 5-9 
Barbadoes tar . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , . - 5-9 

Pix liquida . é ‘ ; i ‘ . . 8—13 
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Agent. ps cdmates 
Acetic acid and water,d @ . . — ‘ - 2— 
Concentrated sulphuric acid and omen, 

—48  . ° ° : ‘ : ee Saar » 32—35 
Decoction of tobacco, I—5 ‘ ’ —— ; . I0O—20 
I—Io._. ; ._ 2-5. — 

” I—5o0 ° ° - 4—I0 . ° _ 
Saturated solution of arsenic . é ee ae -_=— 
Liquor ammonia, fort . ; ; }-1 . _ = 
Corrosive sublimate solution, 10 grains to 
the oz. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . : = r - 15—45 


” ” 


From this it will be seen that the vitality of these creatures is 
very great, living for a long time in solutions of most powerful 
drugs. Creosote will therefore be found to be the most active 
agent in their destruction, but it is open to the objection that it 
is liable to discolour and alter the texture of the coat, particularly 


in white dogs. 
( 70 be continued.) 


OBSERVATIONS ON .UNILATERAL PARALYSIS OF THE FACE 
IN THE HORSE. 


IN a little work published in 1875 at Bologna, by L. A. Gotti, extra-clinical 
professor at the University of that city, we have some observations with 
regard to Facial Paralysis in the horse which merit attention. Professor 
Gotti had, in the course of six years, met with many cases of this description, 
and in making a necroscopical examination of three of these, he discovered 
anatomical lesions which he considers give rise to the symptoms during life. 
In the first case, the paralysed muscles were pale, and the nerves supplying 
them yellow in colour, with adipose infiltration in both. In the second case, 
a bony tumour was compressing the facial nerve in the tympanic canal ; and 
in the third, a fibrous tumour compressed the roots of the seventh and eighth 
pairs of nerves. In a fourth instance, the Paralysis was evidently due to 
inflammatory tumefaction, resulting from an injury on the course of the 
masseteric branch of the facial nerve ; in a fifth, there was ulceration of the 
cheek induced by a distorted tooth ; and in the sixth, the malady appeared 
as the sequel of a Hemorrhagic Typhohemia. 
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Editorial. 
PROHIBITION OF CATTLE IMPORTATION INTO 
AUSTRALIA. 


In the Veterinary Journal for January, 1877, when alluding to the 
proposal to establish a Veterinary School in Melbourne, we urged the 
necessity for this step, in view of the great benefits it might be made to 
confer on the Colony, provided the school was commenced and main- 
tained—not as a private or subscribers’ establishment, but as a public 
institution. In remarking on this subject, we referred to the serious 
losses inflicted by various diseases among the colonial live stock, and 
to the dread that prevailed as to the possible introduction of contagious 
disorders from without—dread that had given rise to panic, which had 
led to a total prohibition of importation—to a kind of unreasonable and 
unreasoning protection, in fact. We also asserted that this prohibition 
would undoubtedly react most injuriously upon the Colony, and to a 
great extent frustrate the objects of those who were endeavouring, and 
with so much success, to improve the quality of stock. Since we drew 
attention to the subject, its importance has been fully recognised in 
Australia, and the propriety of continuing the absolute prohibition, or 
allowing the importation of valuable animals under certain conditioris 
and precautions, has been much discussed. 

The result would appear to be that the Colony is, on the whole, 
favourable to the latter course; and there can be no doubt that in this 
decision it is justified by every consideration worthy of notice. The 
opponents of this course seem to have borrowed some very extraordinary 
arguments to sustain their prohibition policy; and one of these is basea 
on the notion that improvement in stock can be effected without having 
recourse to the best herds or flocks of countries which breed to the 
greatest perfection. 

The chief advocate for total prohibition is Mr. Curr—an inspector 
of stock, we believe, for the Melbourne district—who recently read 
a paper in support of his views. We have carefully perused this paper, 
and we quite agree with Mr. Bruce, another inspector of stock, and 
whose name is familiar to us as an excellent authority on the prevention 
of contagious diseases in stock, that Mr. Curr’s views with regard to the 
Colony not requiring the introduction of animals to improve the native 
breeds, are “ unsound, visionary, and impracticable,” while the system 
he recommends would be “exceedingly tedious, costly, and unprofit- 
able.” With regard to the dangers of importation, Mr. Curr has greatly 
exaggerated them, so far as Australia is concerned; and in order to 
support his arguments, we regret to notice that he has very unfairly 
quoted from “ Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police ”—selecting only 
those portions which suited his purpose, and omitting other portions 
which qualified those quoted, or put the points in question in antagonism 
to his views. In the number of the ¥ournal referred to, we ventured 
to express the opinion that “with a proper system of inspection and 
quarantine, and thoroughly trained veterinarians, there is no need for 
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the severe and damaging measure which these alarmists have succeeded 
in imposing upon their country. . . . Australia can now be in posses- 
sion of all the information Europe affords, with regard to contagious 
diseases.” This opinion we still entertain; and we consider that, 
provided sufficient precautionary measures are adopted, and carried into 
operation by competent veterinarians, Australia, from her geographical 
position, and the circumstance that she will only import the best and 
most valuable stock, and therefore that which is least exposed to con- 
tagion, will be short-sighted indeed, and suffer in consequence, if she 
accepts the advice of those who would have her ports closed to the 
admission of animals which are so necessary in perfecting one of her 
principal sources of wealth, present and prospective. 

In “ Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police,” the measures necessary 
for protecting a country from the invasion of contagious maladies have 
been described in detail, and we are satisfied as to their efficacy. Mr. 
Bruce, in an able and well-written letter addressed to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Agricultural Society of New South Wales, 
has somewhat improved upon these measures, and made them specially 
applicable to the case of the Australian Colonies. If these are care- 
fully carried out in their integrity, then these Colonies should reap all 
the advantages of judicious importation, and without risk. 
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ON ANTHRAX. Y 


PROFESSOR SIEDAMGROTZKY, of the Dresden Veterinary School, in a com- 
munication on “ Milzbrand” (Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin, Ersten 
Bandes, Viertes Heft), states that some time ago he devoted himself to 
researches and experiments as to the nature and properties of the Anthrax 
bakteria, or “rods” (Milzbrandstabchen). Though his researches did not 
carry him so far as he desired, yet, as their results have been corroborated 
either wholly or in part by other investigators, he now brings them forward 
as offering much that is interesting to the pathologist. 

The material for his experiments was furnished, at different times, by the 
district veterinary surgeons, Franze, Peschel, and Johne: it consisted of 
blood or a portion of spleen, from oxen which had been attacked by the 
disease in the surrounding localities. The principal experiments consisted 
in inoculating a sheep, five pigs, and fifteen rabbits. With regard to the 
Anthrax rods, the result of the experiments proved that during the life of the 
inoculated animal they were found in the blood only in certain instances, 
and then only singly ; but, on the other hand, they were constantly present, 
though in variable numbers, in the inoculation carbuncle ; and, besides, in 
some cases after death they could not be discovered in the blood, but always in 
thespleen. To this fact must be added another, indicated by Bollinger—that 
near the rods, and perhaps in variable number, there form, at the point of 
inoculation, as well as in the blood during life and after death, what that 
authority has designated “ bakteria germs ” (Bakéerienkeime). 

With regard to the characteristic features of the Anthrax bakteria, and as 
proof of the correctness of Bollinger’s statements,* Siedamgrotzky observed 
them as fine bodies in the form of rods, either straight or bent at obtuse 
angles, and always motionless. Their length varies considerably : in the 


* “Zur Pathologie des Milztrandes,"” Munchen, 1872. 
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blood they measure 0’co4 to 0’o18 millimetre in length, but in the spleen 
they are somewhat longer. The largest are found in the inoculation car- 
buncle, where they measure as much 0°’045 millimetre long. They are 
jointed, so that their outline is irregular; each rod appears made up of 
segments, every one of these being short and cylindrical, and about half 
as long again as it is broad; the end cylinders only in each rod look 
shorter and rounder. In well-developed rods the junction of these 
segments is not difficult to make out, and it is made more distinct after 
soaking them in water, as recommended by Bollinger. The “ bakteria 
germs” are so small that they cannot be measured ; they are round, ve 
rarely oblong bodies, and have no apparent independent motion. Wit 
regard to the behaviour of bakteria and bakteria germs when submitted to 
the action of various reagents, Siedamgrotzky refers those who are more 
particularly interested in the subject to Bollinger’s articles. 

The attempts to isolate the Anthrax bakteria failed in the hands of Siedam- 
grotzky, as with other investigators. In filtering Anthrax blood, which had 
been mixed with salt, through four layers of Swedish filtering-paper, it was 
found that the bakteria passed through quite readily. Experiments to test 
the presence of bakteria at different strata of the fluid (Senkungsversuche), 
also remained without substantial results. In these Anthrax blood was 
mixed with water or a solution of common salt, well shaken in small glass 
tubes, and then allowed to stand for two or more days. The greater part of 
the bakteria sank to the bottom, but with care in the use of the pipette one 
could always find in the superficial stratum of fluid single bakteria, and 
colourless blood-corpuscles surrounded by bakteria germs. In four double 
experiments, in which one animal was inoculated with the upper and another 
with the lower stratum, two (rabbits and pigs) gave no results at all; in one 
experiment (rabbit) the disease was induced after inoculation with the lower 
stratum, whilst the animal which was inoculated with the upper stratum 
remained healthy. In the fourth experiment (pigs) one animal inoculated 
with the upper stratum succumbed. These experiments must therefore be 
regarded as unsuccessful, as more than one-half of them had no result, and 
in favourable circumstances they only gave negative evidence. They would 
merely go to prove that the Anthrax contagium is insoluble, and molecular 
in its nature. The practical proof that Anthrax virus is represented by 
the bakteria, may still be surmised. Owing to the failure of these isolated 
experiments, Siedamgrotzky thinks it would be better in all cases to furnish 
the proof of casual relationship between bakteria and Anthrax, through the 
progress in development and the physiological action of these bodies. For 
this reason attention was directed to the following points, and particularly to 
the relation of the bakteria with the inoculated part. 

If Anthrax blood is introduced into the skin of a rabbit or pig by a small 
incision that reaches only to the cutis, in the course of twenty-four hours 
there appears great redness at the spot, with increased warmth and tume- 
faction of the skin and its connective tissue to a depth of from one to three 
centimetres. This tumefaction extends and increases progressively in depth 
until in forty-eight hours it reaches to four or five centimetres ; on the t ird 
day, if death has not taken place, it is often twenty centimetres. The great 
redness and heat of the skin is manifested most markedly at the place where 
the Anthrax blood was applied ; the extension of the process occurs essen- 
tially in the connective tissue, though it does not take place equally in every 
direction there, but chiefly along the track of the lymphatic vessels. If the 
inoculation is made, for instance, at the posterior region of the chest-wall, 
the tumefaction increases principally towards the scapula, and extends 
beneath it as far as the entrance to the thorax, as an examination after 
death reveals. If this swelling is incised, a considerable quantity of pale- 
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yellow serum can be readily pressed out ; this fluid is mixed with a little 
blood only at the point of inoculation, 

So early as twenty-four hours after inoculation, bakteria can be perceived 
in the carbuncle,—although only at the distance of about five millimetres from 
the point of insertion of the virus, not at the periphery of the swelling. A 
similar relation is also observed in the further development of the inoculation ' 
carbuncle ; the extension of the bakteria is not in proportion to that of the 
swelling. 

One can always conclude as to the insuccess of an inoculation, by the non- 
appearance of the bakteria. It was only when Anthrax blood was injected 
into the subcutaneous connective-tissue that death ensued in the form of 
Splenic Fever—without, however, bakteria being discovered at the place of 
injection in every instance. The number of bakteria in the blood serum 
alone is not at all excessive ; but forty-eight hours after inoculation, if a little 
of the scanty fluid is pressed out by the fingers, and removed with the back 
of a knife from the wound in the skin, a great quantity, sometimes even 
agglomerations, of “rods” will be discovered in it. Siedamgrotzky found ina 
rabbit a sausage-shaped mass, looking as if it had been moulded in a vessel, 
and measuring 0°3 millimetre long by 0°08 wide, which consisted entirely 
of “rods” matted together, with bakteria germs strewed between. 

If the “ rods” are only in moderate quantity in the inoculation carbuncle, 
or even if they appear to be absent twenty-four hours after inoculation, one 
always nevertheless finds the “bakteria-germs.” According to Siedam- 
grotzky’s observations, these are minute ball-like forms which swim freely 
about in the fluid ; they are not numerous nor very conspicuous, and unless 
very great care be taken, they are liable to be obscured by external matters 
introduced into the fluid by coarse manipulation. Particular amceboidean 
cells are not unfrequently met with, on the surface of which are observed, by 
close microscopical inspection, very minute and somewhat pointed round 
protuberances ; these are best distinguished on the circumference of the cell, 
as on the under or upper surface it is difficult to satisfy oneself of their 
existence. These resist the action of soda solution and ether, and are dis- 
tinguished by their outline, as well as by the sharply-defined, dark-bordered 
fat globules, and the albuminoid granules intermixed—granules margined by 
— which is sometimes noted in the ameceboid cells found in emaciated 
rabbits. 

If it is advanced that bakteria-germs preferentially attach themselves to 
the white blood-globules, this surmise will be further confirmed by the fact 
that, now and again, these globules are found to be star-shaped (Morgen- 
sternihnlich), and furnished with fine points, the delicateness of which 
distinguishes them at once from the thick protoplasmic protuberances ; 
from the appearance of these, one is driven to the conclusion that they 
can be nothing else than young, short, Anthrax bakteria, derived from the 
bakteria germs. This peculiarity can be observed after nearly every in- 
oculation ; and Professor Leisering and two others, belonging to the same 
school, were able to convince themselves of its reality. The annexed 
figure gives a representation of an ameceboid cell, such as is referred to by 
Siedamgrotzky. Bollinger’s researches also support these 
facts, though he opposes the views held by Siedamgrotzky ; and 
they throw a strong light upon the formation of the “rods” 
and “ bakteria-germs,” of which these blood preparations are 
intrinsically composed. Besides which, they prove that the 
“bakteria germs” utilise the white corpuscles as settlements 

Fie. 1. upon which they not only fasten themselves, and with which 
they are conveyed into the blood from the place of inoculation, but also as 
agents which will carry them into those parts where they can most readily 
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undergo their further development into “rods.” Additional proof is afforded 
by the fact that similar forms (bakteria-infested white globules) are apparent 
in the spleen and lymphatic glands, as well as not only rods almost con- 
stantly, but also an abundance of unmistakable fungus layers enveloping 
one or more white globules. 

The further invasion of the bakteria-germs after inoculation, appears to 
be promoted chiefly through the lymphatic vessels; as the resulting tumefac- 
tion is always in the direction of these, and independently of the bloodvessels 
of the part inoculated. In the latter, Siedamgrotzky was never successful in 
finding any considerable number of bakteria after the death of the animal 
experimented upon ; they were, when present, certainly never in agglomera- 
tions, though the fluid expressed from the subcutaneous connective-tissue 
contained these in abundance, and in one instance the sausage-shaped fungus 
mass already alluded to. He remarks that possibly, in future experiments, it 
may be more clearly shown that it is the lymphatic vessels which are 
instrumental in the reception of the bakteria germs. 

To investigate the further development of the bakteria in the blood 
appears to be a very difficult task. The rods in general first appear only a 
few hours before death, and that never takes place iri less than twenty-four 
hours. They then appear in very small number, and always singly. It isthe 
same with the bakteria-germs, which, when in isolated particles, are very liable 
to be mistaken for extraneous matter. It is easier to determine the white 
globules in possession of the bakteria; though Siedamgrotzky could never 
succeed in finding such-like amoeboid cells in which the further development of 
the rods could be studied, From his insuccess, he was almost forced to the 
conclusion that the Anthrax bakteria, as well as the colourless blood-globules 
occupied by the bakteria-germs, remain adhering to the filter-meshes 
(Filterwerk) of the spleen, and from thence through every other part achieve 
their later development. 

As Bollinger already mentions, it appears that the development of the 
“rods” takes place rapidly ; and one always finds more bakteria-germs when 
the autopsy is made twenty-four hours after death, than immediately subse- 
quent to that event. In a particular blood preparation, it happened to 
Siedamgrotzky, as it had before done to Bollinger, that he was able to watch 
the development of the “rods” on the object-glass ; these were, however, 
remarkably short. In two other experiments no augmentation could be 
observed, neither could any increase of “ rods” be noticed when, to the serum 
of fresh blood, a drop of Anthrax blood containing bakteria-germs was added. 

Siedamgrotzky’s experiments further demonstrate that the Anthrax bakteria 
become broken up and disappear, so soon as decomposition bakteria begin 
to show themselves. With regard to the vitality of the Anthrax bakteria, 
Siedamgrotzky found that, even in winter, infected blood kept in a cold room 
for seven days had lost its potency when inoculated, and the specific bakteria 
had disappeared. 

With regard to the mechanical action of the Anthrax bakteria in these 
experiments, no proof whatever could be established. To discover whether 
any mechanical effect was really exerted by these bodies, the bloodvessels 
were most minutely examined after death, and especially those at the point of 
inoculation, as well as those of the brain, medulla oblongata, and mesentery ; 
but never could anything of an agglomeration of bakteria be discovered. The 
veins were always found irregularly widened, and at times they contained 
single clusters of colourless corpuscles, which, however, never choked up the 
vessels. From this it appears that the mechanical action of the bakteria by 
obstruction of the vessels is merely accidental, not essential. And certainly 
the hemorrhages which are so frequent in Anthrax are neither constantly 
present (they were often absent in Siedamgrotzky’s experiments), nor can they 
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always be accounted for when present by obstruction in the vessels only. It 
is much more probable that some chemical product alters the wall of the 
vessels, and the viscosity of the red globules increasing, the occurrence of 
hzemorrhage is thereby favoured. Against the notion that the mechanical 
action of the bakteria produce this result, must be placed the fact that these, 
particles are proportionately few in the living blood. If the number sup- 
posed by Davaine to be present is near the truth (eight to ten millions ina 
drop of blood), then we must confess that great exaggeration has prevailed in 
a number of cases. It must also be remembered that the bakteria can 
always, at least singly, pass through the capillaries. So long as the blood 
circulates, agglomeration cannot take place among them ; masses of bakteria, 
if they chanced to occur, would be as easily destroyed as they are on the 
ebject glass by the removal of the blood globules. 

With regard to the hypothesis that the Anthrax bakteria produce some- 
thing which has a chemical influence on the body of animals, the following 
long-known facts, which receive additional proof from Siedamgrotzky’s 
experiments, may be adduced as evidence. When Anthrax blood is inocu- 
lated in the texture of the skin, certain effects follow in the form of inflamma- 
tory swelling. This tumefaction has no relation, so far as extent is concerned, 
to the quantity of bakteria and bakteria germs ; and the presence of these 
alone cannot account for this result: so that one may surmise the produc- 
tion of some chemical matter which circulates more quickly in the lymph- 
paths of the connective tissue than the bakteria. Further, one observes the 
increase of temperature in rabbits at least twenty-four hours after inocu- 
lation; whereas the bakteria are usually found in the blood only a short 
time before death, when the temperature is most frequently sinking. 





DOG-POISON IN MAN. 


BY DR. ACLAND, REGIUS PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE IN THE OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 


(The Contemporary Review for January, 1878.) 


PERIODICAL literature has developed one great change in modern life—that 
there is no subject too technical, none too professional, to be brought before 
the general reader. As regards medical questions, the great surgeon, Brodie, 
and the Nestor of English medicine, Sir Thomas Watson, led the way. 

The subject of the present paper—that of the mode of working in man of 
poison from a mad dog—has one advantage: that it well illustrates the 
importance of viewing biological studies as a whole, and shows that human 
and comparative pathology are inseparable. 

Let us consider what Hydrophobia is, and how it comes to exist: 1. How 
it acts ; 2. How it is spread ; 3. How it is to be prevented. 

_ We must look at these from a general rather than from a medical point of 
view. 

Hydrophobia, as all know, is the result of an animal poison operating on 
man. What does this mean? What are animal poisons? Whence do they 
come? How do they operate? 

The subject of animal poisons is one of strange—nay, of fascinating interest. 
It is so extensive that, if pursued in detail, it would wholly exhaust the 
patience of any that had not a special purpose in following it through its 
manifold particulars. Some idea of it, however, may be easily gained. 

We are each of us constructed on a definite plan, the outcome of we know 
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not how many myriads of ages operating under definite conditions by regular 
laws. We have a certain form which varies according to the race from which 
we spring. We are composed of matter much the same in every human 
being, and little varying in all animal life endued with the higher kinds of 
consciousness. The fish, the reptile, the bird, the gentle quadruped that 
culls the living herb, the fierce brute that spreads terror and death, whether 
for sustenance or delight, ‘all have a structural kinship with ourselves. We 
are but a part of a vast army of living things, living in the warmth of one 
life-sustaining fire, breathing the same air, imbibing the same moisture, 
obeying the same physical attractions, building in and in the same chemical 
elements, growing a kindred growth, deploying for a time the same animal 
forces, dying the same death, disintegrated by the same physical decomposi- 
tion, returning to the same air, and water, and dust. 

How strange, then, that this family, so knit up, should find in itself 
members whose function should seem to be that of bringing instant destruc- 
tion to those about them, for no purpose that we can see—neither for self- 
defence nor for self-maintenance by way of food! It is as though there were 
set in the eternal order of things, somewhere in the animal series, a terrible 
material contrast with the heavenward aspirations of the soul of man. 

Poisons, no doubt, surround us. We have heard enough of late of 
poisoning air, poisoning water, poisoning food, poisoning soil. The marvel 
is that animals exist who themselves generate them for the sake of poisoning. 

Since much of the poison which surrounds us is created by ourselves, its 
origin may be to a great extent prevented by ourselves. But the growth of 
some poisons is beyond control, except by the destruction of the grower ; for 
instance, the poison of snakes. This is the simplest case of an animal com- 
municable poison. No manner of life, nor self-discipline, could hinder the 
snake from manufacturing his deadly dynamite, or from using it when manu- 
factured. 

How, then, does this typical animal poison act so as to produce its terrible 
results? “ Snake-poison,” says Sir Joseph Fayrer, “is essentially a neurotic; 
and, when it takes full effect, kills by annihilating the source of nerve force 
in ways which bid fair to be elucidated by modern investigation.” 

To illustrate this, I quote from that scientific surgeon and accomplished 
physiological inquirer the following typical case :— 

“ Lotawon Chumar, aged fifty years, was bitten on August 7th, 1870, under 
the following circumstances. He was sleeping in a poultry-yard in Benares, 
when he was suddenly awoke by a great noise among the fowls at 4 a.m., 
and, whilst moving about to ascertain the cause, was bitten by something 
that he did not see, as it was dark,—he suspected it was a snake. When 
daylight appeared he found a fowl lying dead, and he then himself began to 
feel ill ; a little later he became insensible, and unable to stand. The only 
mark of injury was a black spot near the ankle joint. The wound was incised, 
and liquor ammoniz applied to it, and also administered internally every 
fifteen minutes ; twenty drops with water, equal parts, were injected under 
the skin, but he never rallied, and died half an hour after admission.” * 

Another instance, quite as characteristic of life among our native brethren 
in India, is worth perusal :-- 

“ Information was received, at 6 p.m. of November 2!st, that a native boy, 
name and residence unknown, had died from the effects of snake-bite. It 
appears that the deceased had been on the Diamond Harbour Road, and, 
near the house of the informant, had gone into the jungle, having previously 
laid down on the roadside a basket containing a snake and some other things 
used by snake charmers. He returned in a few minutes, and was observed 





* Fayrer: ‘‘ Thanatophidia of India,” p. 58. 
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to be rubbing his right with his left hand ; on being questioned as to what 
was the matter, as he looked as though he was suffering, he said he had a 
burning sensation all over his body, and shortly after he fell down and died. 
He had, while in the jungle, met with a snake (the kind he did not mention), 
and, on trying to catch it, it bit him on the back of his right hand. . . . 
The precise time between the bite and the death is not known, but it could 
not have been more than from fifteen to twenty minutes, from the account I 
received of the circumstances of the case.” + 

The effect of virulent snake-poison—as, for instance, that of the cobra—is 
produced, first, by its introduction into the blood ; second, by affecting the 
nerves either at their periphery, or along their course, or at their centre. 
Depression and faintness are the first result ; then loss of co-ordinating 
power ; then paralysis, convulsions, and asphyxia. ¢ 

It would seem, by various experiments and observations on cobra-poisoned 
animals and men, that the motor-nerves alone, or the spinal cord, or the 
brain, may be each separately affected, or any combination of them. 

Fayrer quotes Genesis xlix. 17, where Jacob says, ‘‘ Dan is an adder 
in the path, that biteth the horse heels, so that his rider falleth backward ” 
—i.é., produces instant paralysis of the hinder limbs. This snake-poison 
is the simplest, deadliest, most natural, healthy poison. 

The poison created by the dog, our companion and friend, is in another 
category. It is not naturalto him. He is himself a victim. The poison he 
transmits he has received. It works almost certainly his own destruction. 
He spreads it without intention. Man perhaps helps to cause it by his 
treatment of him. It is a consequence of his faithfulness, and of his domestic 
relations, and of his familiarity, that he inflicts the injury on his master. 
The Rabies, which is his torment and curse, brings about the Hydrophobia 
in his protector and guardian. It lies with man to save the dog from the 
= which, once engendered, rebounds with terrible force on the human 
amily. 

Since the secreted poison which the dog emits when himself affected by 
Rabies does not produce on man the same results that it produces on the 
dog, it might be suspected that there is something wild and uncertain in the 
modus operandi of a poison. It isnot so. It has been well said by a classical 
writer, that there are three prime laws of poisons :— 

1. That all have certain definite and specific actions. 

2. That they lie latent a certain but varying period of time before these 
actions are set up. 

3. That the phenomena which result from the poison, when roused into 
action, vary according to the dose, and the condition or special character of 
the victim. 

In illustration of these laws, we may cite, firstly, so familiar an instance as 
that Scarlet Fever poison will not produce Small-pox; secondly, that the 
effect may be latent only a moment (as in the poison of prussic acid, and the 
poison of the cobra) before the symptoms are set up; or it may be latent for 
definite days, as in Measles ; or for uncertain weeks, months, or even years, 
as in Hydrophobia; and, thirdly, that temperament, state of health, mode of 
life, race, inheritance, of the animal, as well as the nature of the poison itself, 
produce remarkable variations in the action of some poisons. 

What, then, is Canine Rabies? and how does Rabies arise? Probably never 
spontaneously, or, if it ever does so, certainly with extreme rarity. It is 
communicated from one rabid animal to another animal which becomes 


t+ Fayrer: ‘‘Thanatophidia of India,” p. 59. 
¢ This is admirably described, and in the fullest manner, by Fayrer in the ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society,” 1874, p. 3. 
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rabid. Whether it ever does originate except by communication is a question 
belonging to the interminable controversy of spontaneous generation. 

I quote from Youatt a graphic description of Rabies in the dog :— 

“The early symptoms of Rabies in the dog are occasionally very obscure. 
In the greater number of cases these are sullenness, fidgetiness, and con- 
tinual shifting of posture. Where I have had opportunity, I have generally 
found these circumstances in regular succession. For several consecutive 
hours, perhaps, he retreats to his basket or his bed. He shows no disposi- 
tion to bite, and he answers the call upon him laggardly. He is curled up, 
and his face is buried between his paws and his breast. At length he begins 
to be fidgety. He searches out new resting-places; but he very soon changes 
them for others. He takes again to his own bed; but he is continually 
shifting his posture. He begins to gaze strangely about him as he lies on 
his bed. His countenance is clouded and suspicious. He comes to one and 
another of the family, and he fixes on them a steadfast gaze, as if he would 
read their very thoughts. ‘I feel strangely ill,’ he seems to say: ‘have you 
anything to do with it? or you? or you?’ Has nota dog mind enough for 
this? If we have observed a rabid dog at the commencement of the disease, 
we have seen this to the very life. 

“There is a species of dog—the small French poodle—the essence of 
whose character and constitution is fidgetiness or perpetual motion. If this 
dog has been bitten, and Rabies is about to establish itself, he is the most 
irritative, restless being that can be conceived : starting convulsively at the 
slightest sound; disposing of his bed in every direction; seeking out one 
retreat after another in order to rest his wearied frame, but quiet only for a 
moment in any one; and the motion of his limbs frequently simulatin, 
Chorea, and even Epilepsy. A peculiar delirium is an early symptom, ail 
one that will never deceive. A young man had been bitten by one of his 
dogs ; I was requested to meet a medical gentleman on the subject: I was 
a little behind my time. As I entered the room I found the dog eagerly 
devouring a pan of sopped bread. ‘There is no madness here,’ said the 
gentleman. He had scarcely spoken, when in a moment the dog quitted the 
sop, and, with a furious bark, sprang against the wall as if he would seize 
some imaginary object that he fancied was there. ‘Did you see that?’ was 
my reply : ‘what do you think of it?’ ‘I see nothing in it,’ was his retort ; 
‘the dog heard some noise on the other side of the wall.’ At my serious 
urging, however, he consented to excise the part. I procured a poor worth- 
less cur, and got him bitten by this dog, and carried the disease from this 
dog to the third victim ; they all became rabid one after the other, and there 
my experiment ended.”* 

And again :— 

“A terrier, ten years old, had been ill, and refused all food for three days. 
On the fourth day he bit a cat of which he had been unusually fond, and he 
likewise bit three dogs. I was requested to see him. I found him loose in 
the kitchen, and at first refused to go in; but, after observing him for a 
minute or two, I thought that I might venture. He had a peculiarly wild 
and eager look, and turned sharply round at the least noise. He often 
watched the flight of some imaginary object, and pursued with the utmost 
fury every fly that he saw. He searchingly sniffed about the room, and 
examined my legs with an eagerness that made me absolutely tremble. His 
quarrel with the cat had been made up, and when he was not otherwise 
employed he was eagerly licking her and her kittens. In the excess or 
derangement of his fondness, he fairly rolled them from one end of the 
kitchen to another. With difficulty I induced his master to permit me to 
destroy him.” * 


* Youatt: ‘‘ The Dog,” p. 131. 
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No person of ordinary observation need be told that dogs, like little 
children, have all their personal characters, which they carry with them into 
their hours of sickness and suffering. 

“It is not every dog that in the most aggravated state of the disease 
shows a disposition to bite. The finest Newfoundland dog that I ever saw 
became rabid. He had been bitten by a cur, and was supposed to have 
been thoroughly examined in the country. No wound, however, was found: 
the circumstance was almost forgotten, and he came up to the Metropolis with 
his master. He became dull, disinclined to play, and refused all food. 
He was continually watching imaginary objects, but he did not snap at 
them. There was no howl, nor any disposition to bite. He offered himself 
to be caressed, and he was not satisfied except he was shaken by the paw. On 
the second day I saw him. He watched every passing object with peculiar 
anxiety, and followed with deep attention the motions of a horse, his old 
acquaintance ; but he made no effort to escape, nor evinced any disposition 
to do mischief. I went to him, and patted and coaxed him, and he told me, 
as plainly as looks and actions and a somewhat deepened whine could 
express it, how much he was gratified. I saw him on the third day. He 
was evidently dying. He could not crawl even to the door of his temporary 
kennel ; dut he pushed forward his paw a little way, and,as I shook it, I felt 
the tetanic muscular action which accompanies the departure of life. 

“ On the other hand, there are rabid dogs whose ferocity knows no bounds. 
If they are threatened with a stick, they fly at and seize it and furiously 
shake it. They are incessantly employed in darting to the end of their 
chain, and attempting to crush it with their teeth, and tearing to pieces their 
kennel, or the woodwork that is within their reach. They are regardless of 
pain. The canine teeth, the incisor teeth are torn away; yet, unwearied 
and insensible to suffering, they continue their efforts to escape. A dog 
was chained near a kitchen fire. He was incessant in his endeavours to 
escape, and, when he found that he could not effect it, he seized, in his im- 
potent rage, the burning coals as they fell, and crushed them with his teeth. 

“If by chance a dog in this state effects his escape, he wanders over the 
country bent on destruction. He attacks both the quadruped and the biped. 
He seeks the village street or the more crowded one of the town, and he 
suffers no dog to escape him. The horse is his frequent prey, and the 
human being is not always safe from his attack. A rabid dog running down 
Park Lane, in 1825, bit no fewer than five horses, and fully as many dogs. 
He was seen to steal treacherously upon some of its victims, and inflict the 
fatal wound. Sometimes he seeks the more distant pasturage. He gets 
among the sheep, and more than forty have been fatally inoculated in one 
night. A rabid dog attacked a herd of cows, and five-and-twenty of them 
fell victims. In July, 1813, a mad dog broke into the menagerie of the 
Duchess of York at Oatlands ; and, although the palisades that divided the 
different compartments of the menagerie were fully six feet in height, and 
difficult or apparently almost impossible to climb, he was found asleep in 
one of them ; and it was clearly ascertained that he had bitten at least ten 
of the dogs.” * 

How subtly and by what small change of circumstances results may be 
altered, the following will show :— 

“There is a beautiful species of dog, often the inhabitant of the gentle- 
man’s stable—the Dalmatian or coach-dog. He has, perhaps, less affection 
for the human species than any other dog, except the greyhound and the 
bull-dog ; he has less sagacity than most others, and certainly less courage. 
He is attached to the stable ; he is the friend of the horse: they live under 
the same roof ; they share the same bed ; and, when the horse is summoned 


* Youatt: ‘* The Dog,” pp. 140, 141. 
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to his work, the dog accompanies every step. They are certainly beautiful 
dogs, and it is pleasing to see the thousand expressions of friendship between 
them and the horse ; but, in their continual excursions through the streets, 
they are exposed to some danger, and particularly to that of being bitten by 
rabid dogs. It is a fearful business when this takes place. The coachman 
probably did not see the affray ; no suspicion has been excited. The horse 
rubs his muzzle on the dog, and'the dog licks the face of the horse ; and in 
a great number of cases the disease is communicated from one to the other. 
The dog in process of time dies, the horse does not long survive, and 
frequently, too, the coachman shares their fate. 1 have known at least 
twenty horses destroyed in this way.” * 

Many cases of detailed history might be quoted from the vast literature of 
this subject—a literature, the extent of which, from Aristotle to Sir Thomas 
Watson, would surprise many. I would refer the reader to Youatt’s charm- 
ing book on the dog, and to the admirable and exhaustive writings of 
Fleming, the industrious advocate of the study of Comparative Pathology, 
whence I will give two passages that will show the havoc which may be 
caused, and how it is caused. And, first, by one dog :-— 

“If the mad dog is not confined in a cage, but kept in a room where there 
is more liberty, it wanders about in every direction, and with all the greater 
agitation if not accustomed to be separated from its human companions. 
It is continually on the move, and rambles, seeks, smells, howls at the walls, 
flies at the phantoms that seem to pursue it, gnaws at the bottoms of doors, 
and furniture, and may at last make an escape through glass doors or win- 
dows. If persons are only separated from it by glass, it does not hesitate to 
smash the fragile barrier—being all the more determined to get through it 
when excited by seeing them, and moved by the fatal desire to bite, which 
now entirely dominates it. The larger the obstacles the wilder its fury, and 
no sacrifice is too great to obtain liberty. House-dogs are trying every 
moment to escape from their dwelling ; and those which are kept tied up or 
shut in a room are constantly endeavouring to break their attachment, or to 
destroy the doors or partitions that confine them, in order to satisfy their 
longing to be at large. 

“When a rabid dog makes its escape it goes freely forward, as if impelled 
by some irresisible force—travelling considerable distances in a short time, 
and attacking every living being it meets on its way; preferring dogs, 
however, to other animals, and the latter rather than mankind. Cats also 
appear to be, next to dogs, most liable to be injured. A mad dog that had 
done a considerable amount of mischief in Lancashire, in 1869, was seen, in 
one part of its career, trotting along the road with a cat in its mouth, which 
it had picked up from a cottage, and which, some time afterwards, it dropped 
to attack a cow. Fowls, likewise, are particularly exposed to the assaults of 
the rabid dog. When it attacks, and endeavours to tear its victims, it does 
so in silence, never uttering a snarl or a cry of anger; and should it chance 
to be injured in return, it emits no cry or yell of pain. Though it will not so 
readily assault mankind as it will other creatures, yet it is most prudent, 
when in the presence of a mad dog, to allow it to pass, instead of attacking 
it, unless there is a certainty of killing it without the risk of being wounded 
by its teeth. The degree of ferocity would appear to be influenced ve 
much by the natural disposition of the dog, and the training it has receiv 
Some, for instance, only snap or give a slight bite in passing; while others, 
on the contrary, bite furiously and tear the objects presented to them or 
which they meet in their way, and sometimes with such an extreme degree 
of violence as to injure their mouths and break their teeth, or even their 


* Youatt: ‘‘ The Dog,” p. 134. 
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jaws. If chained up, they will gnaw the chain until their teeth are worn 
away and the jawbones laid bare. 

“The rabid dog does not continue its progress very long. Exhausted by 
fatigue, by the fits of madness excited in it by the objects it meets in its way, 
by hunger and thirst, and also, no doubt, as a consequence of the disease itself, 
its limbs soon become feeble. Then it slackens its rate of travelling, and 
walks unsteadily ; its drooping tail, its head inclined towards the ground, 
the mouth open, and the protruded tongue of a lead-blue colour, and covered 
with dust,—all this gives the distressed creature a very striking and charac- 
teristic physiognomy. In this condition, however, it is much less to be 
dreaded than in its early fits of fury. If it is still bent on attacking, it is 
only when it meets with anything directly in its track that it seeks to satisfy 
its rage; but it is no longer sufficiently excitable to change its direction, or 
go out of its course to attack an animal or a man not immediately in its 
path. It is extremely probable, also, that its fast-failing vision and deadened 
scent prevent its being so easily impressed by surrounding objects as it 
previously was.” * 

The incident which is selected by Fleming concerning the Durham pack, 
though well known, is too instructive to be unnoticed :— 

“ For the last seven or eight years the Durham county hounds, under the 
management of a committee, have had Thomas Dowdswell, from Lord Mac- 
clesfield’s, as their huntsman ; and it is not too much to say that by careful 
breeding, with the advantage of some of the best blood, the pack has been 
brought to a state of perfection never surpassed since the time of Mr. Ralph 
Lambton, who for so many years hunted the country at present occupied by 
these unfortunate hounds. The pack of forty-one couples commenced the 
season under the most promising auspiccs, with a country well stocked with 
foxes, and every prospect of success ; but—alas for men’s calculations !— 
a check has come, and every hope apparently so well founded has been de- 
stroyed by a visitation as sudden as it was unexpected. 

“ About five weeks ago, after a very good and severe run, in breaking up 
their fox, Dowdswell observed a fine young hound called ‘ Carver,’ by Lord 
Macclesfield’s ‘ Foiler, going from hound to hound in a very unusual manner. 
Taking alarm, he had the hound led home, and by direction kept confined in 
a place by himself for a few days, in order to prove the nature of the disease ; 
it increased in intensity, and on the third day the dog was perfectly mad, 
biting and gnawing everything he could reach. Four hounds he had bitten 
previously were at once put down. 

“ A few days elapsed, and other hounds were seized in precisely the same 
manner all dying in about three or four days. As a rule the hounds so 
attacked were quite harmless, following the huntsman, and apparently grate- 
ful for anything done for them. The attacks continued, and some few began 
to show signs of Rabies. The general featuresof the disease were, however, 
what is generally called dumb madness, which beyond doubt is contagious in 
its character ; and seeing that no hound, once attacked, ever recovered, the 
decision come to was to put them down immediately on the first appearance 
of the symptoms, in order to avoid infection. 

“Up to last week about nine couples had been attacked and died, the 
disease still running on. Of course hunting was dropped ; and the committee, 
feeling deeply their responsibility, called a meeting of the subscribers to take 
into consideration the proper course to be adopted under these painful 
circumstances. 

“ The question to be decided was, whether, looking at the danger to life, 
and the uncertainty as to any known mode of cure, the pack should be 


* Fleming: “ Rabies and Hydrophobia,” pp. 227 30. 
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destroyed, or an attempt be made to stamp out the disease by isolating every 
hound. Up to Saturday it was thought the latter plan might be adopted and 
tried with safety ; but the Monday morning’s report showed the attack on 
several more hounds had assumed unmistakable symptoms of Rabies. This 
fact induced the meeting to come to a unanimous resolution : ‘ That it was 
a duty they owed to the country to sacrifice the whole of their gallant pack, 
and to appeal to masters of hounds for a few hounds to enable them to finish 
the season so disastrously cut short.?. .. . 

“ The remarkable feature in the history of the outbreak, however, consisted 
in the fact that some drafts of the pack were sent to [India towards the end of 
July ; and it was reported in Durham, at the commencement of December, 
that many of these had been attacked by a ‘disease of the throat,’ as the 
reporters termed it, and ‘ hanging of the lower jaw,’ and that ‘ all died.’ ” * 

Thus it is that fowls, cattle, horses, wild animals, and men are inoculated, 
and thus the virus is carried across Europe to the plains of India ! We must 
apply to death brought about by Rabies the same general principles as to 
death from snake-bite ; but in the one case the poison works its fatal end at 
once, in the other it may lie dormant for years. It lies dormant probably by 
being entangled at the head of the wound, and there held in its place till 
some new action liberates it, and lets it loose into the circulation,—the view 
advanced by Sir Thomas Watson some years since, and now also held by 
others. 

We have briefly considered the effect of the poison of Rabies inflicted by 
one dog upon another, as well as the effect of virulent snake-poison inflicted 
onaman. It remains to compare the effects of the dog-poison upon a man 
with that of the cobra. 

There are points of similarity and points of divergence. 

The points of similarity are, first, that the poison, if allowed to enter the 
circulation in sufficient quantity, is uniformly fatal ; and, secondly, that the 
fatal termination seems certainly to be by way of the nervous system. 

We are not yet in a condition to say with absolute precision what are the 
anatomical changes in the nervous system, either in man or in animals not 
man. But observations are rapidly accumulating.t It is certain that in 
each case the injury arises from the introduction of the animal poison into 
the blood. In each case, therefore, the end can be averted only by keeping 
the poison out of the circulation; or, if in it (in a moderate quantity), 
by maintaining life till it can be eliminated: the way by which alone the 
Wourali can effect a cure ; and this only if the poison has not wrought or set 
up changes destructive to the vitality or regenerative power of the nerve- 
elements. 

The nervous symptoms in man, when once the poison has fairly entered 
the system, gradually increase, until thirst and inability to drink remove all 
doubt as to the only result. The inability to drink is only a sign of deep- 
seated changes in the nerve-structure. 

Professor Rolleston has pointed out to me that these changes, though 


* Fleming: ‘‘ Rabies and Hydrophobia,” pp. 65-7. 

Tt Many persons are engaged in prosecuting researches into the actual alteration of 
structure which can be detected after death from Hydrophobia; among whom may be 
named Dr. Gowers, of University College Hospital, Dr. Greenfield, of St. Thomas's, 
and Dr. Savage, to whom I am indebted for valuable microscopic preparations. All 
available knowledge will shortly be collected, under the best auspices, by a committee 
of the British Medical Association, including Dr. Burdon Sanderson, Dr. Lauder 
Brunton, Dr. Gowers, Mr. Ernest Hart, and Mr. Callender. Whether the knowledge 
they will certainly gain as to the modus operandi of the poison, and the changes it 
effects in vessels and nerves, will help the cure when the changes have been set up, is 
in the womb of the future. 
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hardly discernible, may be so great (having regard to the actual character of 
the force-producing nerve-cell) as to explain entirely, first, the excitement, 
and, secondly, the destruction of the ordinary functions of the nerve-centres, 
which regulate life. Ina paper to which the Professor has referred me, by 
Dr. Mayor, I find it noticed that “there may be differences between these 
delicate structures in man and other animals so slight as to be nearly inafp- 
preciable,” but still differences of the widest significance and importance; and 
so it may quite be that fundamental changes shall take place by sudden shock 
or otherwise in the fine structures by which the nerve-force is developed in 
man, and yet the physical changes may be wholly outside the reach of our 
observation. It is right to add that already these changes have been ob- 
served by Dr. Gowers, though their exact import cannot yet be declared. 

Hydrophobia occurring in man, after communication of the poison of 
Rabies, is thus shown to be a “toxoneurosis.” It would not be desirable, nor 
would it be of any use in a paper of this kind, to enter into a detailed descrip- 
tion of the symptoms of this mode of death.* I have thought it best rather 
to illustrate the character of the malady in other ways. We must admit that 
there is, as yet, no cure known for the disease when once established in man. 
The most extravagant remedies have been suggested. Every form of phar- 
macy and charlatanism has expended itself throughout all generations— 
advocated sometimes by otherwise great names. The pages of Ccelius 
Aurelianus, Morgagni, and a host of others would create considerable interest, 
and one may say even amazement, on this subject. The danger is generally 
preventable by prompt measures taken at the time when the injury is inflicted. 
The weight of evidence seems to show that the actual cautery is the most 
efficacious means, excision the next, and caustics, though sometimes sufficient, 
are the least to be relied upon. This much said, I must advert to statements 
in various journals to the effect that a case had been cured by means of 
Wourali poison by Dr. Offenburg. This is not the only case adduced. 
Another is reported from America, with an excellent but cautious commentary 
by a great American physician, Dr. Austin Flint. 

With respect to Offenburg’s case, I must own that from information I have 
received from Germany, through the kindness of Dr. Victor Carus, the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Leipzig, I am by no means satisfied that it was a true 
case of developed Hydrophobia. Of this, as of the American case, I can only 
say that there is enough to justify and demand the trial of the remedy. Of 
all the efforts of scientific medicine, it would be one of the most remarkable 
should it turn out to be successful. The remedy itself is a terrible instrument, 
and requires the greatest skill in its use. That skill will not be wanting,—the 
result of trained powers in experiment. 

Late one evening, a few weeks ago, a boy was brought to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, Oxford, with the dread, if not with the signs, of Hydrophobia. 
He had been bitten by a dog, five years before, in the hand, and again, two 
years before, in the leg. A pustular eruption, the size of a shilling, had just 
appeared at the seat of the bite on the hand, where there always had been a 
small scar. All connected with the lad were in great alarm. Now, on this 
doubtful and slight symptom various difficult questions arose :— 

1. Could the period of incubation, if the dog had been mad, be five or even 
two years ?—On the historical evidence, Yes. 

2. Would an eruption so occurring be likely to be the precursor of true 
Hydrophobia ?—Yes. 

3. If the genuine symptoms appeared, would the boy recover ?—Unless the 


* Those who desire a graphic account of a case of Hydrophobia should consult 
Sir Thomas Watson’s “ Lectures on the Practice of Medicine,” vol. i. p. 590, sixth 
edition, 1871. 
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alleged cases of cure by giving the Wourali poison were true, then, after the 
symptoms arose, his death within four or perhaps five days was certain. 

4. Can a person die of fright, with spurious symptoms of Hydrophobia ?— 
Yes. 

How strange these simple questions and answers! Yet this is the issue 
raised in every case that occurs of dog-bite, where the condition of the dog, 
as in this instance, could not be ascertained. To meet the symptoms, should 
they arise, Mr. Yule, Fellow of Magdalen College, prepared for me a solution 
of Wourali, whose mode of action he was able accurately to determine. But 
the sore healed, and nothing remained but the old scar ; and the experiment 
of Wourali was not called for. 

This brief outline of the general character of the much-discussed malady 
in our four-footed friend, and of the relation in which we stand towards it, 
naturally suggests the inquiry, What-should be done by every State which is 
sufficiently organised to have an intelligent system of sanitary police? 

If the State is in earnest to put an end to Hydrophobia, it would not be 
worth while to do less than this, that follows :— 

1st. To have a rigid dog tax—z.e. one which permits no unowned, un- 
registered dogs. Every dog should have a collar, with the name of the 
owner and the number of the license. 

2nd. Dogs which cannot be identified by these means should be destroyed 
by the sanitary authority of the district where they are found. 

3rd. No dogs should, for a certain period, be imported from abroad, except 
under conditions. 

4th. Mr. Fleming’s suggestion, that, on every dog’s license, should be 
printed precise instructions as to the signs of Rabies, and as to what should 
be done in case of dog-bite, should be carried out. 

Practical statesmen and debates in the House of Parliament will doubtless 
suggest difficulties in these propositions. But it is hard to think that there 
is no agency among the excise, the police, the Board of Trade, the sanitary 
authorities, for carrying out with but little trouble or expense these or any 
other regulations of police for this end. Cattle, sheep, pigs, horses, do not 
stray unowned in the streets. I am by no means sure that there might not 
be casesof exemption on paymentof a much higher tax. Indeed, for the sake 
of the poor, the cost of mere registration should be low enough to be hardly 
a productive tax. Packs of hounds, and some other dogs under responsible 
keeping, might earn immunity from the hated collar on payment of a sum 
quite profitable to the State, though little felt by the owners. The owner of 
such dogs might be safely trusted to destroy them on due cause. It has to 
be borne in mind that the disease may exist in all domestic animals, and 
notably in the wild one reserved for sport—the fox. He may perchance 
communicate it to the dog. 

Space will not allow the distribution of Rabies throughout the globe to be 
fully considered. Fleming has ransacked many writers in every country for 
records of its existence. If one should take a map of the world and mark on 
it with a blue wafer the countries where it is prevalent ; with a red one where 
it exists, but is rare ; and with a yellow one where it is absent, he would see, 
in a graphic way, that the temperature and central zones of latitude are 
generally occupied, rather than the extremes towards either pole. This 
seems to depend not upon the temperature, but upon comparative isolation 
of the northern and southern countries, such as Greenland, where there are 
many dogs and no Rabies, and such as New Zealand, Australia, notwith- 
standing their communication with England, and the islands generally of the 
great oceans. But this matter requires more precise elucidation. Experi- 
ments at Alfort seem to show that neither thirst nor heat will originate it, 
and go far to prove that it is a simple case of communicable virus. Great 
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pains have been taken in France to collect a record of all known cases of 
persons bitten by mad dogs. M. Bouley, the learned veterinarian of France, 
has given in the Comptes Rendus for 1870 a careful and instructive abstract 
of reports on the subject. It will well repay perusal. In 49 departments 
where Rabies existed, 320 persons had been bitten by mad dogs in six years. 
Only 129 had Hydrophobia, and 123 were known to have died. No oné of 
these 129 had the disease latent for more than six months. Most of them 
died on the second or third day after the symptoms appeared. Of 134 
persons 92 recovered whose wounds were cauterized, and of 66 not cauterized 
56 died, only ro recovering. These statements prove the almost complete 
immunity through the use of actual cautery. 

In the case of 785 dogs that were bitten, 527 were killed ; and of 25 not 
killed but observed, 13 became mad. But let this be noted: of 785 thus 
bitten, 552 were accounted for. The authorities let 233 escape. And if 
these went mad in the proportion of those which were observed, there would 
remain 116 dogs /eft at large mad. 

Statistics of this kind have been unattainable for England. But we have 
enough, through the splendid tables of mortality, monuments alike of English 
civilization and of official zeal, prepared by Major Graham and Dr. Farr at 
Somerset House, to show that the present panic in this country depends on 
the horror of the complaint, not on its frequency, and upon the just conviction 
that it is high time to prevent its increase. 

There are 22,000 cases of snake-bite annually in India, or 1 to every 
10,000 of the population. In England there were in the years 1850 to 1876, 
538 deaths from Hydrophobia out of 12,457,265 totaldeaths. These occurred 
in twenty-seven years, at the rate of 20 annually in a mean population of 
20,781,799 persons.. The annual deaths to a million persons living were 
22,201, one being from Hydrophobia. The Cholera in Oxford, in. 1854, 
destroyed in a few weeks 115 persons out of 26,000, which, if expressed in the 
proportions of the people in India, would amount to 973,077 deaths. The 
maximum of deaths from Hydrophobia in one year, in England, from 1850 
till 1876, was in 1874 (viz., 61 in a population of 23,648,609) ; and the minimum 
in 1862—1 out of 436,566 deaths among 20,371,013 persons. In the year 
1876 the deaths from Hydrophobia were 53, out of 510,303 deaths ; or 1 in 
9,628 deaths occurring among 24,244,010 persons : in other words, ove death 
in a year * from Hydrophobia among 457,432 living. These figures, together 
with the fact of the immunity after cautery, and the thorough attention now 
paid to the subject, should reduce the alarm to its natural proportions and 
place. : 

Thus I have endeavoured to present a rough sketch of a disorder which 
has caused too much anxiety to many. Nothing can divest the subject of 
its wide and weird interest. Yet nothing can be more reassuring than the 
knowledge of how nearly it is under our own control. The marvel is that 
we are and have been so careless. Often we may frevent where we cannot 
cure. This has been the message of Medicine, in the present age, to Man, 
in more things than the poison of Rabies. 
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* Meanwhile there was, during the eight years 1869-76, an annual average ot 212 
deaths among the 3,333,345 persons estimated to constitute the average population of 
London in the same period, by being run over or knocked down in the streets. 
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of Surgeons. We heartily congratulate them, not only on having passed the 
ey necessary ordeal in a creditable manner, but also on their possession of that 
ct professional esfri¢ which prompted them to study for the obtainment of the 
its degree, and at much cost of time, comfort, and money, to win it. This most 
rs. laudable and highly-to-be-commended ambition augurs well for the future ; 
of as in a few years the welfare of the veterinary profession in this country, and 
m the management of its affairs, will devolve upon those alone who are Fellows. 
34 Gentlemen who are willing to make such sacrifices now may safely be 
ed entrusted with the sole guardianship of the interests of our corporation in 
te time to come ; while the evidence they have given of their desire and com- 
petency to promote their science, gives us no less hope that they will earnestly 
ot and worthily maintain its daily-increasing reputation and value, and confer 
US honour on the degree with which they have themselves been honoured. The 
if title should not be, and is not, an empty one ; and those who lay claim to it 
ld will doubtless find that it is intended to be an evidence, not only of profes- 
sional earnestness and sorade, but that it shall also be a proof of the 
ve possession of merit and ability beyond that conferred by the degree of 
; membership :— 
at Professor W. Duguid, the Brown J. W. Hill, Wolverhampton, 
on Institution. London, J. Mackinder, Peterborough, 
oa H. Olver, Tamworth, R. Ward, Woking, 
= A. H. Santy, Norwich, C. E. Challinor, Manchester. 
6, j As we are frequently requested to give intending candidates for the Fellow- 
dd ship degree some idea of the examination to which they will have to submit, 
of and particularly with regard to the nature of the questions in the written 
re portion, we publish the questions which were placed before the candidates in 
4, July and January :— 
1€ JULY EXAMINATION. 
1e 
“4 Questions in Physiology. 
ar Mr. ROBERTSON. 
in 1. Give a definition of the terms function, nutrition, secretion, and 
th excretion. 
er ' 2. What is the peculiar vital property of muscle, and what influences may 
Ww call this property into action ? 
id 3. What are the functions of the bile and pancreatic juice as regards 
digestion ? 
h 4. What are the various forces concerned in the circulation of the blood? 
of : , 2 
“ Questions in Comparaiive Anatomy. 
at : 1. What are the constituent parts of a vertebra—natural and typical ? 
ot 2. What structures are visible to the unaided eye when the kidney is cut 
n, ‘ longitudinally, and what are the external differences between the kidney of 
the horse, ox, and sheep? 
q 3. Mention in order, from before backwards, the ganglia in the brain of a 
4 vertebrate animal. What are the obvious differences between the brains of 
; . the lower and higher vertebrata ? 
4. Describe the structure of the horse’s stomach, and contrast it with that 
i of the ox and dog. 


-y ; Epizodtology. 
Mr. FLEMING. 


I. What is meant by the terms “ Enzodtic,” “ Epizoétic,” and “ Panzoétic”? 
Give the derivation of these terms. let 
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2. What are the chief agencies by which Epizoétic diseases are extended 
over wide tracts of country, and to what may their origin and maintenance 
be ascribed ? 

3. Mention some of the more serious Epizoétic diseases. 

4. In what years were the Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia of bovines — 
Foot-and-mouth Disease first observed in this country ? 

. Enumerate the conditions necessary for the successful tranemission of 
a contagious malady. 

6. State the principal measures to be adopted for the extinction of an 

infectio-contagious disease like Cattle Plague. 


Sanitary Science. 


1. Enumerate the principal diseases which, in = present condition of 
veterinary science, may be considered as preventable 

2. What diseases are transmissible from animals to the human species, 
and how is this transmission usually effected ? 

3. What is meant by the term “Zymotic”? Give its derivation, and de- 
scribe the theory which connects the term with a certain class of diseases. 

4. What are the principal views now held as to the nature of contagia? 

5. What proportion of carbonic acid in the atmosphere is fatal to the 
larger mammalia? 

. Mention the principles of artificial ventilation. 


Surgery. 
Professor WILLIAMS. 

1. Describe the symptoms of strangulated inguinal hernia and the modes 
of reduction ; also the method of operation for castration in non-strangulated 
scrotal hernia. 

2. Describe the process of inflammation and formation of pus in non- 
vascular structure, such as articular cartilage and the cornea. 

3. Give the causes of non-union of fractures, and describe the means to be 
employed to remove them and induce proper reparative action. 


Dietetics. 

. Give the differential nutritive value of oats, wheat, barley, beans, and 
ena, and state which is the most digestible of these feeding stuffs, and 
why. ¢ 

2. Give the necessary proximate principles of food, and describe the pro- 
cess of the assimilation of each of these principles. 
3. What are the effects of a long-continued bran diet, and in what diseases 
is it inadmissible? 
Pathology. 
Mr. HARPLEY. 
1. Describe the nature and symptoms of Simple Fever and Typhoid Fever. 
2. What are Glanders and Farcy? State their nature and characteristic 
symptoms. 
3. Describe the causes, symptoms, and treatment of Nephritis in the 
horse. 
Therapeutics. 


1. What is meant by the local and remote action of drugs? Give an 
example of each. : , 

2. Write a prescription for a Fever, Colic, and sedative drench for the 
horse. 
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JANUARY EXAMINATION. 


Physiology. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. 


1. Describe the mode of growth or development of long bones. Contrast 
the microscopic appearances of a transverse with a longitudinal section of bone. 

2. Describe the process of rumination. What are the conditions favour- 
able for good digestion? What are the functions of the bile, the pancreatic 
juice, and the secretion of the intestines in regard to digestion? . 

3. What is the present state of our knowledge with respect to the innerva- 
tion of the heart? Mention particularly what is understood by the terms 
“inhibitory action” and ‘‘ vaso-motor power.” 

4. What are believed to be the respective functions‘of the ganglia‘of the 
brain ? 

Comparative Anatomy. 


1. What is the form of the red-blood discs in the horse, camel, hen, and 
frog ? 

: What are ganglia, and where are they found? How does a nerve com- 
port itself on entering a ganglion ? 

3. What are the anatomical differences in the circulatory organs of a 
vertebrated and an invertebrated animal ? 

4. What are the sympathetic ganglia annexed to the fifth pair offcranial 
nerves? Describe their situation and connection with this nerve. 


Sanitary Science. 
Mr. FLEMING. 


1. State the composition of the atmosphere, and mention the change it 
undergoes in respiration. j 

2. What amount of cubic space in a stable s hould be allowed a medium- 
sized — and what are the effects of over-crowding and insufficient cubic 

ace 
“? What are the differences between hard and soft water, and what amount 
of saline residue constitutes the latter ? 


Epizovtology. 
_ 1, What are the causes which tend to the maintenance of Variola Ovina 
in those continental countries in which it prevails in a continuous manner, and 
what are the sanitary police measures necessary for the suppression of this 
malady ? 
2. How are Glanders and Farcy maintained and extended ? 
3. Mention some countries in which Rabies Canina has not yet appeared. 


Surgery. 
Professor WILLIAMS. 


1. What are the causes of, and changes which occur in the textures in, the 
process termed ‘‘ Atrophy,” and the degenerations ? 

2. What is the difference in the gait observed in the following sources of 
lameness :—1. Splint; 2. Ringbone ; 3. Navicular disease; 4. Sidebones ; 
5. Laminitis ; 6. Shoulder lameness—particularly that arising from sprain 
or disease of the flexor brachii (coraco-radialis) muscles ? 

3. Describe the various methods adopted to arrest arterial hemorrhage, 
the modus operandi of each, and the methods by which divided arteries 
become permanently impervious. 
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Dietetics. 


1. What are the proportions of albumen, hydro-carbonaceous, and saline 
ingredients contained in wheat, oats, barley, linseed, rape, and cotton cakes, 
turnips, carrots, potatoes, hay, and straw? Also state in what manner the 
several articles of food may be most economically used, and what is ,the 
nutritive value of each. 

2. Describe the changes which must occur in starch and gluten before 
they become assimilated. 

3. Give the proper dieting in the following diseases—viz., Diabetes, 
Oxyluria, Jaundice, non-parasitic skin diseases; and for the mare and cow 
before, and immediately after, parturition. 


Pathology. 
Mr. HARPLEY. 
1. Describe Follicular Scabies in the dog, and give the leading characters 
of the parasite producing it. 
2. What is Cataract? Where is it situated, and how produced ? 
3- Describe the lesions of Glanders, and the organs and textures in which 
they are observed. 
Therapeutics. 
1. Define the action of diuretics 


2. What is aconite? What are its physiological and therapeutical pro- 
perties ? 


3. Describe the medicinal properties of cantharides. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY:SURGEONS. 
NEW MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION. 


ArT the meetings of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons, held January 7th and 8th, the following students from the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, passed their examinations, received the 
diploma, and were admitted members of the profession :— 


Fanuary 7th. 
Mr. Edward Allen, Dublin. 
James Cook, Middlesboro’, Yorkshire. 
Wm. James Worster, Blisworth, Northamptonshire. 
Frank Henson Gibbings, North Tawton, Devon. 


Fanuary 8th. 

. John Herbert Callow, Horsham, Sussex. 
Frederick Wallewski Forsdyke, Buckland, Dover. 
Thomas Williams, Malvern, Worcestershire. 
Frederick Robert Stevens, Norwich. 

Francis Kennedy, Ennis, Co. Clare. 
Charles George Poulton, Coggeshall, Essex. 


STUDENTS FROM THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE WHO HAVE PASSED 
THEIR FIRST EXAMINATION. 


At the several meetings of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, held January 9th, 1oth, and 11th, the following 
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students from the Royal Veterinary College passed their ‘‘ First Exami- 
nation” :— 

Mr. Albert Barr Medd, Mr. William Henry Beach, 
Frederick John Short, John Jas. Crowhurst, 
George Crane Hunting, Frederic Gowland Rugg, 
George Sydney James, Nicholson Almond, 
Frederick Elworthy, Alfred John Hickman, 
Frank Taylor, Edward, Geo. Johnson, 
John Henry Riches, Henry Agustus Rumboll, 
John Mossop, » William John Malvern, 
William Frederick Wright, » Edward Harvey Kelly, 

Mr. John Trevor Jones. 


a meeting of the Scottish section of the Court of Examiners of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, held in Edinburgh on January 21st, 
the following students from the Edinburgh Veterinary Colleges passed their 
“ First Examination ” :— 

Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. George Humphreys, 
» Henry Vaughan Lloyd, » William Henry Hill. 





ON CHINESE HAMATOZOA.* ri 
BY PATRICK MANSON, M.D. 


ALLUSION has often been made to a condition known at Amoy as “ Worms 
in the Heart,” to which the European dog in China is peculiarly liable. Any 
one who has had much acquaintance with dogs in China must be aware 
of their liability to sudden and apparently unaccountable death; and the 
medical practitioner is often asked to perform a Zost-mortem examination, 
with the view of clearing up or confirming the suspicion of poisoning which 
is so commonly entertained in such cases. Ten chances to one, the cause of 
death is found to be plugging of the pulmonary artery, or mechanical! inter- 
ference with the action of the valves of the heart, by a mass of filariz 
occupying the artery and cavities of the right side. I have had many 
opportunities of seeing this affection, and I am aware that a similar disease 
is known in America, France, and Italy, and probably elsewhere, and that 
the “worm” has been more or less carefully described by various authors. 

Besides the usual and well-known external pests, there is a large number 
of different parasites infesting both foreign and Chinese dogs. I am familiar 
with at least five species occupying the alimentary canal : viz., two kinds of 
teenia, a thread-worm inhabiting the small intestine, and two round worms 
like the human lumbricus. In addition to these is the heart-worm, variously 
named Filaria canis cordis or Filaria immitis, and a new species, not . 
hitherto described as existing in the dog in China,—the F7/aria sanguinolenta. 
The latter was discovered by Dr. Lewis in the pariah dog of Calcutta, and 
most of his observations I have been able to confirm. I propose to describe 
both Filaria immitis and Filaria sanguinolenta,as an acquaintance with the 
appearance and habits of both is necessary to understand the lesions they 
produce, and to prevent mistakes and false conclusions on an important 
point in the history of Fi/aria immitis—viz., the process by which it obtains 
access to the circulation of its host. 


* From the Customs Gazette. 
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FILARIA IMMITIS. 


Its Prevalence.—The extent of this is difficult to estimate without much 
and laborious investigation ; but if I say that one-half of all dogs in China 
(my remarks apply especially to Amoy), whether native or foreign, are the 
hosts of this parasite, I believe I am within the truth; two out of three is 
nearer it, and is not, I think, an over-statement. Any one can satisfy himself 
on this point by examining with the microscope the blood of the first half- 
dozen dogs he can procure,—and to do so it is not necessary to kill the 
animals. 

Mode of examining the Blood for Embryos.—The plan I adopt is to make 
a small incision with a sharp knife on the inner surface of the ear, where the 
skin is not covered by hair, and from this to express sufficient blood to 
supply six or eight slides. These I carefully search with a low power ; and 
the probability is, that in one or all of them one or more immature filarize 
will be discovered. From observations thus made, and in some cases con- 
firmed by Jost-mortem examination, I conclude that dogs of all ages, 
and probably every breed, are liable to be attacked by the parasite I am 
describing. 

The Embryo Filaria—The immature hzmatozoon thus discovered, ac- 
cording to my measurements, is about y}sth of an inch in length by s¢ssth 
of an inch in breadth, and, as far as I can make out, is quite structureless. 
On close examination with a high power, something like a mouth can be 
seen at the blunt extremity, which appears to be alternately protruded and 
retracted. The body attains its greatest diameter a short distance from this 
point, and maintains the same thickness for about two-thirds of its length ; 
beyond this point it gradually tapers off to the long and filiform tail. In 
freshly-drawn blood the animalcule is in constant motion, wriggling about 
amongst the blood-corpuscles with a snake-like movement, and lashing out 
most vigorously with its supple and slender tail. It never seems to be at 
rest, and retains its activity as long as the blood continues fluid-—often for 
many hours. It never seems to attach itself to the blood-corpuscles or to 
the surface of the slide. I have never seen any sign of growth or develop- 
ment in the many specimens I have examined, the measurements and 
appearance of all being exactly alike. So numerous are these creatures in 
some specimens of blood, that I have seen as many as five in full activity in 
one small field of the microscope. From this some idea may be formed of 
the vast numbers existing in the total circulation in such a case; and one 
cannot but wonder that it is possible for a dog, containing such a prodigious 
number of parasites, to live. I know many dogs thus infested, and which have 
probably been so for many years ; yet they seem in no way inconvenienced 
by their guests, have attained a good old age, and are fat and well nourished. 
If a dog whose blood is thus infested dies or is killed, the parents of these 
microscopic filariz are found coiled up in the right ventricle of the heart for 
the most part, sometimes extending through the tricuspid valve into the 
auricle, and even into the superior vena cava, and very generally through the 
semilunar valves far into the pulmonary artery and its branches. I have 
never found them, or anything resembling them, in any other vessel, though 
careful search has been made in all the larger veins. In the heart their 
bodies are found after death, surrounded for the most part with a dark, soft, 
grumous clot, which, on microscopic examination, is found to be swarming 
with the embryos above described. Their number varies very much. Some- 
times there are only three or four, while in other instances the heart and 
pulmonary artery are actually stuffed with them, so that one can hardly 
understand how the circulation can possibly be carried on. The largest 
number I have counted was forty-one, and in this instance some were pro- 
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bably overlooked, as they extended into the smaller branches of the pulmonary 
artery, and escaped detection. 

On opening the heart, the worms are found massed together in a bundle, 
like a coil of thick catgut that has been some time steeping in water. The 
few sluggish movements they exhibit after the death of their host form a 
striking contrast to the liveliness of their progeny. On unravelling and 

extending them, they can be separated into two kinds: one sort, the larger 
, and plumper, measure from 8 to 13 inches in length by yoth of an inch in 
> diameter ; the other (the smaller), 5 to 7 inches in length by #sth of aninch in 

diameter. The former is the female, and is characterised by her superior 
dimensions and only slightly curved caudal extremity ; the latter is the male, 
: and is easily recognised by his fine tail, curled up near its extremity like a 
corkscrew or the tendril of a creeper. The colour of both is a milky, 
opalescent white, with generally a long, and at places convoluted, thin red 
streak, most marked near the head, running nearly the whole length of the 
body : this is the alimentary canal. They feel like whipcord when rolled 
between the fingers, and can bear considerable strain without breaking. If 
the body of the female is snapped or cut across, three slender threads can 
be drawn from one of the severed ends : these are the alimentary canal and 
the two uterine tubes. On the male being similarly treated, only two threads 
are observed,—the alimentary canal and the testicle. Asa rule, the females 
are more numerous than the males. In one instance I found four females 
but no male. ‘The general proportion is about one male to two females. In 
the instance above mentioned, in which forty-one worms were found together, 
thirteen were males and twenty-eight females. 

Anatomy of the Mature Worm.—The coverings appear to be two in 
number: the tegumentary, a very delicate diagonally-striped membrane, 
continuous at the mouth and anus with the lining of the alimentary canal ; 
and the fibro-muscular, or inner coat, of strong and coarse longitudinal fibres, 
strengthened about the head by numerous diagonal bands. The alimentary 
canal commences by a funnel-shaped mouth placed slightly to one side of 
the extreme end of the animal. This funnel-shaped opening, contracting 
towards its apex, leads to the pharynx, and this to the cesophagus, which, 
running for a short distance directly backwards, terminates in a valvular-like 
opening in the intestine, about a quarter of an inch from the mouth. This, 
the main part of the alimentary canal, traverses the whole of the remaining 
length of the animal, to terminate in an anus placed not quite at the tip of 
the incurvated tail. For the most part, the course of this tube is straight, 
but at intervals it winds round the uterine or seminal tubes. It is rather 
narrower near the anus than elsewhere, but its dimensions seem to depend 
on the quantity of food, represented by a dark-red granular matter, with 
which it is more or less filled. The cesophagus is usually empty and con- 
tracted. The anatomy of the alimentary canal is about the same in both 
sexes. The vagina opens at a point close to the union of the cesophagus and 
intestine. It is a narrow muscular tube, which, after a short and convoluted 
course, first forwards and then backwards, bifurcates. The two tubes thus 
formed gradually increase in diameter, and constitute the uterus. These two 
uterine tubes occupy the greater part of the animal, and extend from within 
half an inch of the head to an inch and a half of the tail. Their course is 
usually straight and parallel, but at intervals they are twisted round each 
other. Each terminates quite abruptly in a very delicate vessel, which, after 
a short and nearly straight course, again gradually expands to about half the 
diameter of the uterine tubes, and after many turns, doublings, and convolu- 
tions, ends, close to the tail, in the delicate ovarian tubes. The course of the 
latter is short and tortuous, and terminates abruptly. The contents of the 
female reproductive organs form a very beautiful and striking object for 
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microscopic study ; and from them, with a very little care, the whole history 
of the development of the embryo can be ascertained. To obtain specimens 
at different stages of development, it is only necessary to divide the body at 
short intervals with a sharp instrument, and examine the fluid which exudes 
from the severed ends. If a section is made near the tail, it is sometimes 
possible to draw or press out the very termination of the ovarian tubes, and 
after adding a little water, to observe the earliest appearances of the embryo. 
One is a globular transparent cell, from s7ssth to zy'ssth of an inch in dia- 
meter, with a distinct nucleus and nucleolus. A little farther down the 
ovary, mixed with the clear globular cells, are others of a granular appear- 
ance and elongated form, measuring 75th by zyssth of an inch, with a 
nucleus and nucleolus dimly visible. Some of them are drawn out into a 
spine at one end or both, and when massed together, as they often are, 
resemble a columnar epithelium. Still farther down the cells enlarge—the 
circular to y;'ssth, the spindle-shaped to $}sth by ressth of an inch—and are 
mixed with abundance of bright shining granules, measuring about sy'ssth of 
of an inch, resembling what is seen in the spermatic fluid of the male worm. 
About this point the nucleus is seen to be divided, and as the examination 
advances into the uterine tubes, division and subdivision of this nucleus 
proceeds—the cell increasing in size to 7}s5th by rdssth of an inch, and 
acquiring the oval form which it maintains till its maturity. By continued 
and minute subdivision of the nucleus, a mulberry mass is formed inside the 
envelope or shell. An indentation is then observed at one point; this 
indentation deepens, and by degrees the semblance of the free embryo is 
shaped from the mass. When this process is perfected, the egg measures 
sdoth by s}cth of aninch. As its development advances, the embryo loses 
its granular appearance, and exhibits some amount of movement. Its move- 
ments gradually become more active, till towards the vaginal end of the 
uterus the shell is burst, and shrivels up into an irregular granular membrane, 
and the embryo struggles out and swims about with all the vigour it after- 
wards displays when an independent organism in the blood. The liberated 
embryo measures from zs'ssth to s7cth of an inch in breadth by 140th of an 
inch in length. 

Close to the extremity of the tail of the mature male worm, and on its 
under surface, are two very delicate spicules, enclosed in a sheath and 
apparently retractile. Their common sheath is close to the anus. One 
spicule is longer than the other, being attached higher up the body. Besides 
these, there is a double row of delicate pedunculated papille, six on each 
side of the anus ; and farther back than these, three minute serrations, and 
at the very extremity of the tail two very small tubercles. I presume that 
these spicules, and perhaps papillz, communicate with the testicle by means 
of a was deferens; but this communication I have not been able to trace, 
owing to the thickness and opacity of the fibro-muscular coat of the tail in 
the male worm. The testicle is easily made out : it is a long, simple tube 
occupying the greater part of the body ; it terminates opposite the union of 
cesophagus and intestine, by the last few lines of it doubling back and 
gradually tapering down to a point. The contents of the spermatic tube 
consist of a clear colourless fluid, in which minute shining elongated bodies 
are suspended. If the male is cut across near his caudal extremity, a drop 
ral - fluid exudes. The spermatozoa measure about g7ssth of an inch in 
ength. 

How does Filaria immitis enter the circulation? We have seen the two 
extremes, so to speak, of the parasite’s life—the minute structureless embryo, 
and the mature elaborately organized parent a foot in length. But I have met 
with no intermediate form ; yet ‘such there must be. Where to look for it 
I cannot suggest. I have searched in all the visceral and cervical veins, but 
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without discovering a trace of sucha form. Spleen, liver, kidneys, lungs, 
brain,—all the viscera, in fact, in every instance in which I have dissected 
them, have yielded no information. Dr. Jamieson has suggested that the 
large water filaria he had under observation for some time might be the 
heart-worm of the dog ; but this is extremely unlikely, if not impossible. Of 
the two hundred or more species of filariz known to naturalists, many live an 
independent life, and never become parasitic. Such were probably the 
specimens he watched. They are found in abundance in stagnant water, 
moist earth, and in a variety of different media... Many, however, are 
parasitic in birds, fishes, quadrupeds, and molluscs, free in the intestine, or 
embedded in different tissues. Such, as a rule, are swallowed with the food, 
having previously undergone some advance in development in the. body of 
another animal, in water, in moist earth, or on vegetables which the final 
host consumes. The degree of development effected in these temporary 
media consists essentially in the elaboration of an alimentary canal, and a 
boring apparatus wherewith to penetrate the tissues and assist the animal in 
its progress to its future resting-place. Now, in the case of the Filaria 
zmmitis, after a residence more or less prolonged in some suitable medium, 
it is swallowed, or in some other way obtains access to the tissues of the dog; 
then, by means of the boring apparatus with which it has become provided, 
it penetrates, and working its way to some spot in or near a vein, it rests 
for a time, loses all trace of its boring apparatus, grows from probably a 
microscopic animal to a length of many inches, and becomes provided with 
a complete set of reproductive organs. This accomplished, it finds its way 
along the vein to its final resting-place—the right side of the heart—where 
the important function, reproduction of its species, is performed. I cannot 
tell whether the parasite ever dies before its host, or if it dies what becomes 
of it, or what effect its death has on the dog. In what animal or other 
medium the first step in development is gone through, I can only guess at ; 
and what the spot or tissue it lies Zevdz in till it finally enters the circulation, 
I cannot find out. Both these points it would be interesting and important 
to ascertain. That the latter is not the heart I feel certain, as imperfect 
animals of a much smaller size and at different stages of development would 
be found there. Such I have never seen. The smallest female I have 
measured has been over seven inches in length, and all I have examined 
have been sexually mature. It cannot be-in the arterial system, as to get at 
the right side of the heart the capillaries must be traversed ; and it cannot 
be on the distai side of the portal circulation, as it would be arrested in 
the liver. The receptaculum chyli, thoracic duct, or the venous system, 
exclusive of that passing into the liver, must be the channel by which 
the heart is reached, and the places where the immature animal should be 
searched for. 

Diseases produced by Filaria Immitis.—One must be careful not to 
attribute to this cause the death of every dog in whose heart worms are 
found. We have seen that nearly two-thirds of all dogs are thus affected, 
and that for the most part host and parasite are apparently in good health. 
But I think there are at least two forms of disease fairly attributable to 
Filaria immitis. 

The position the worm occupies in the circulation is about the safest so 
large and fertile an animal could select. Were the left side of the heart its - 
habitat, the consequences to the host would surely be much more formidable ; 
for in such case, the animal, escaping from the ventricle (as is its habit), 
would pass into some small but important artery, and all the evils of 
embolism would follow. Or even if the unhatched eggs were to escape in 
afhy number, as I suppose they sometimes do, there would be the same 
danger from capillary plugging in the brain, spinal cord, and elsewhere. 
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The capillaries of the lungs, however, act as a filter, and all products of 
generation too large to pass capillaries, all the results of death if such a 
thing occurs, and the wandering parasite itself, should he, as he so frequently 
does, leave the heart,—-all these are arrested there ; the free embryo, of a 
diameter smaller than a blood corpuscle, too small to do harm by its sjze, 
alone passes through. As a consequence of this filtration, the lungs may 
themselves be injured ; and I put down tubercle, or tuberculoid disease, as 
an occasional result of this process. I have met with an appearance closely 
resembling miliary tuberculosis in the lungs of filaria-stricken dogs; and in 
many cases where no distinct tubercular appearance exists, the lungs feel, 
when squeezed between the fingers, as if they contained numerous minute 
particles of gravel. 

The most frequent and important effects, however, are those that may be 
attributed purely to the mechanical interference with the valves of the heart, 
and the capacity of the pulmonary artery and branches. But it is astonishing 
how very considerable the bulk of the bunch or rope of worms extending 
through the tricuspid and pulmonary valves may become. In many instances 
it must be imposslble for the valves to close properly, or for more than one- 
third of the full stream of blood to be transmitted by the pulmonary artery. 
Such an animal must, of course, be short-winded, and perhaps liable to 
attacks of Syncope, especially on exertion or excitement, when the demands 
on the circulation are greatest. And it is after some occurrence, such as a 
fight, that death most frequently occurs. Possibly, then, the energetic working 
 , the ventricle has forced one or two more worms suddenly into the pulmo- 
nary artery, or entangled them among the valves or chorde tending, and 
death may come suddenly, or only after a day or two, during which breath- 
— and other signs of failing circulation point to the probable cause of 
illness. 


FILARIA SANGUINOLENTA. 


I employ this name on the authority of Dr. Lewis, who adopts it from 
Schneider. The latter applied it to a filaria found embedded in the walls 
of the stomach of dogs, the description of which, Dr. Lewis says, applies 
very closely to the animal found by him in the cesophagus, thoracic aorta, 
and neighbouring parts of the pariah dogs of Calcutta. Dr. Lewis’s descrip- 
tion nearly corresponds with what I have observed in Amoy, and I have no 
doubt the parasites are identical. In the following notes I will confine my 
remarks strictly to what I have myself observed. 

Some idea of the extent of its prevalence may be formed from the fact, 
that of thirteen dogs slaughtered for the purpose of procuring specimens of 
this parasite, nine contained the living animal in different stages of develop- 
ment, or showed traces ofits former presence. So that I think I may safely 
say that all dogs that have attained any considerable age are, or have been, 
its host, though the degrees of infection and accompanying lesions vary from 
that of the most trivial description to those of the utmost gravity. 

As to its presence being recognised during life, Dr. Lewis has always 
found it associated with free embryo filariz in the blood, such as I have 
described as belonging to Fi/aria immitis, and he looks upon these embryos 
as the progeny of Filaria sanguinolenta. He is quite aware of the possi- 
bility of his being mistaken, but he thinks it very unlikely, as in several 
instances in which Filaria sanguinolenta and embryo filariz were present 
together, he pursued his search into all the principal bloodvessels for other 
forms of mature filariz, such as might have given birth to the free embryos, 
but without finding any. Still, I think he is in error, and for the following 
reasons :—Embryo filariz are found in the blood where there may be 
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no aortic tumours: among the thirteen dogs just referred to, there were 
seven which, although containing Filarie sanguinolente or exhibiting 
traces of their presence, yet had no free embryos of any sort in the blood,— 
at least, I did not find them ; whereas, when /7/aria immitis was present in 
the heart, free embryos were found in all but two cases. The two excep- 
tions almost amount to a proof in themselves, for in one case unimpregnated 
female Filarie immites were found without any male worm, and in the other 
a solitary male, while aortic sanguinolenta tumours were present, and breed- 
ing sanguinolenta females were found in the cesophagus. There are other 
reasons, which will appear by-and-by, why we should not consider the free 
embryos often associated with it as the progeny of Filaria sanguinolenta. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Every MAN HIS OWN Horse Doctor. By G. Armatage, M.R.C.V.S. 
London: Warne & Co. 


A book which is designed to teach every man to be his own “ horse- 
doctor,” scarcely comes within the cognizance of a journal which is 
decidedly opposed to amateur animal torturing. We were hoping that 
the day had almost gone by when members of the veterinary profession 
would employ themselves in promoting quackery and empiricism, and 
doing injury to valuable animals, by writing books which profess to give 
every man a knowledge of how to treat disease and perform operations 
on the domestic animals. It is true that certain agricultural and sport- 
ing papers have a “ veterinary ” editor—or, as an American paper has 
it, a ‘‘ horse-doctor”—on their staff, who gives advice free, and pre- 
scribes for injuries, derangements, and maladies which he has not seen, 
and which may then be under treatment by some qualified member of 
the veterinary profession; the owner being desirous of knowing from 
the learned editor whether such treatment is right. We need scarcely 
say that we think it undignified and unworthy the position of veterinary 
surgeons to act in this manner. Many years ago, when competent men 
were few and far between, there may have been some excuse for a 
veterinary editor giving free advice in a newspaper; but nowadays 
there is no such plea. Veterinary surgeons are numerous, and within 
comparatively easy call; and, seeing the patient, they are surely in a 
better position to give advice and treat it than he who has only had its 
condition very imperfectly described by letter, or the owner, or groom, 
who derives his knowledge only from reading, and knows nothing what- 
ever of surgery or clinical medicine. 

_We do not find medical men giving advice or writing articles on the 
diseases of mankind and their cure, in the columns of sporting or agri- 
cultural journals: then why should veterinary surgeons stoop to en- 
courage quackery, and directly or indirectly lend themselves to torturing 
or injuring valuable animals, by teaching every man to become his own 
veterinary surgeon? Our experience of amateur horse and cattle doctors 
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has been somewhat extensive, and we are convinced that in no instance 
is a little knowledge more a dangerous thing than in their case. We 
could relate many comical—not unfrequently painful—anecdotes of the 
proceedings of amateurs who attempted to cure their animals by book 
or newspaper guidance. 

Surely the time has now arrived when the veterinary surgeon who 
can do so will write for the benefit of the profession, and with a view 
to its promotion. Quackery is even more pernicious in the case of 
dumb animals than with mankind, and no real service is conferred by 
making it more common and more difficult of eradication. To teach 
every man to be his own cow or horse doctor, is simply teaching 
him to be his own cow or horse torturer. There is an innate 
desire in many persons to dabble in medicine ; but they rarely, indeed, 
do so with advantage to themselves or their patients. Books and news- 
paper directions cannot teach people to recognise and treat disease in 
animals ; and, indeed, they are far more likely to mislead and bewilder. 

Mr. Armatage’s book, well written though it is in the popular style, 
may give an amateur some degree of confidence in “ horse-doctoring,”’ 
but it cannot ensure him success. Diagnosis is not to be acquired by 
reading, and long years of close observation and attentive study, and a 
perfect knowledge of many accessory sciences, are necessary to make a 
good veterinary surgeon. No one, we feel assured, would more readily 
concede this point than Mr. Armatage, and therefore we are all the 
more astonished at his present venture. 

Being a book essentially for ‘‘ every man,” it can have no special 
claim upon the attention of the veterinary profession, which needs 
books of quite another character. Nevertheless, the work presents a fair 
summary of the more frequent equine diseases and accidents, with their 
appropriate treatment; and by means of many illustrations an attempt is 
made to give an idea of diseased appearances, surgical appliances, etc. 

The work, with which is incorporated ‘“ Blaine’s Veterinary Art,” 
now out of print, forms a fitting companion to “Clater’s Every Man his 
own Cow Doctor,” by the same author. 


LECTURES ON THE EXAMINATION OF HoRSEs as TO SOUNDNESS. By 
W. Fearnley, M.R.C.V.S. London: Baillitre, Tindall, & Cox. 


Mr. Fearnley has written an excellent little book on the soundness of 
horses, which may be read with profit by the majority of veterinary 
surgeons, and by all horsemen. The substance of the work consists of 
a series of lectures delivered at Dick’s Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
during the summer session of 1874; several of these lectures appeared 
in the earlier numbers of the Veterinary Fournal, and in their collected 
form they certainly appear to advantage. The only work similar to this 
in the English language, so far as we are acquainted, is that by Mr. 
Stewart on “ Advice to Horse-Purchasers ;” but Mr. Fearnley’s book 
goes beyond this, and approaches the French treatises on the exterior 
of the horse. Mr. Fearnley’s views are, in some particulars, rather 
different to those entertained by many veterinary surgeons ; and we fancy 
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they will not stand the test of experience. For instance, speaking of 
Navicularthritis and the operation of neurotomy, he says: “ Degenera- 
tion of the tissues may be delayed for a time in the ‘ nerved’ foot ; but 
if it has been effectively done—that is, done so that there shall never 
be re-union of the nerve—then it is physiologically impossible for de- 
generation of tissue to be delayed over a very short time.” So far as 
our personal observation has gone, we know of instances in which the 
diseased foot has remained entirely destitute of sensation, after neurotomy, 
for a number of years, and the animal has performed its duties as well 
as any sound horse could do. It is not the mere deprivation of “ feel- 
ing” which leads to rapid degeneration ; it is the more severe strain 
imposed on the diseased textures—too advanced in disease to allow the 
operation to be permanently successful—that brings about serious 
consequences in a short time. We scarcely think the production of 
Navicularthritis, as propounded by Mr. Fearnley, wiil satisfy observant 
pathologists, any more than the “‘ rheumatoid diathesis ” or “ cancellated 
tissue ” genesis of other authorities. 

But these are really trivial defects in what is, in many respects, a 
well-written and original book,—a book which we can honestly recom- 
mend ; and more especially the Appendix, which treats of the legal 
aspects of horse-examinations. 


THE PREVENTION OF RapiEs In Docs. By A. Wynter Blyth. Exeter: 
Congdon and Board. 


Mr. Blyth is well known as the indefatigable Medical Officer of Health 
and Analyst for thé county of Devon, and the author of an excellent 
work on hygiene. The recent outbreak of Rabies Canina in Devonshire 
and Cornwall has afforded him an opportunity of studying the malady, 
and the results of his investigations he has published in the Sanitary 
Record for November, 1877, and now in the form of a pamphlet. We do 
not find much that is particularly worth noting in Mr. Blyth’s paper. 
We have already given his account of the appearance and extension 
of the disease in Devonshire. He traces the commencement of the 
outbreak in England, as we had already done in 1872, to Lancashire in 
1869, and follows our record, speaking of it as an “epidemic.” To 
Sir Thomas Watson he gives credit for what belongs to others: “‘ To 
call the disease Hydrophobia when it attacks the human, Rabies the 
canine subject, is a very just and suggestive distinction adopted by Sir 
T. Watson.” The loyalty of medical men to the medical profession is 
real and redoubtable. Dr. Blyth does not believe in the ‘‘ spontaneous” 
development of Rabies (if such a term as spontaneous can be admitted 
in pathology) : “The disease neither arises spontaneously in the dog, 
nor does a healthy dog communicate it to others.” We do not, dare 
not, assert that this statement is incorrect ; yet we do not, dare not, 
assent to its absolute correctness, until we have disposed of certain cases 
which have occurred in our own experience, and in that of other careful 
and impartial observers. 
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Dr. Blyth points out the grave defects in the legislative enactments 
at present in force. He follows Bardsley, Youatt, and Sir Thomas 
Watson, in recommending a quarantine of all dogs in these islands for 
six months, in order to extinguish the disease. But in “‘ Rabies and 
Hydrophobia” we have pointed out objections to this measure, and 
have shown that it would not prove successful for several reasons, and 
more especially as in some instances the latent period extends beyond 
twelve months in the dog. However, there can be no doubt whatever as 
to the value of restrictive measures; and Dr. Blyth gives us a most 
instructive example. “The authorities of Barnstaple were profoundly 
and very properly impressed by a death which occurred here from 
Hydrophobia ; and about two months ago the present Mayor issued a 
very stringent order, that no dog should be at large, save led bya string 
—a regulation not like many Acts of Parliament, written but not 
enforced, but a regulation carried into effect with the most consistent 
rigour. The result has been in the highest degree instructive. Any 
dog going mad in the borough has no opportunity for commencing his 
tour of destruction. Directly the early restlessness develops into 
delirium the malady is detected and the patient destroyed ; whilst, on 
the other hand, any rabid dog wandering from without in search, as it 
were, of others to bite, at once attracts that attention which he would 
never do were he not solitary, and therefore peculiar. One instance 
of this will suffice. A week ago a large rabid sheep-dog, after a long 
weary round of destruction, entered the town. A police-sergeant first 
noticed the animal was ownerless, next that his manner was strange. 
The sergeant ran him into a passage, secured him by the neck with 
great bravery and adroitness, and conveyed him to the police station. 
The dog was ultimately destroyed, after being examined by two or three 
veterinary surgeons, and pronounced unmistakably rabid. Had the case 
been otherwise, the dog might, among the crowd of others, have escaped 
notice ; in any case he must have inoculated a large number of dogs, 
the result being that we should have had a succession of rabid animals. 
from about the end of December to the beginning of February—the crop 
falling due about that time. If in this little borough the streets can be 
cleared of dogs, human life protected, and the disease stayed from 
propagation, is it too much to ask our legislators to pass a wider and 
more comprehensive expansion of the same measures which have been 
found so useful in a small area, isolated by no physical obstacles from 
the surrounding country ?”’ 

The literature of this malady is indeed advancing at a wonderful rate, 
and it is almost daily receiving additions. Perhaps the most valuable 
and complete is to be found in a series of articles which are now appear- 
ing in the Medical Press and Circular, and which we can highly 
recommend to those who are studying the subject, either in man o«¢ 
animals, 
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Abstract of the jProceedings of the Ropal College 
of Ceterinary Surgeons, Ceterinarp Medical 
Societies, etc. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD JANUARY 2ND, 1878. 


Present; Col. Sir F. Fitzwygram, Bart., President, in the chair; ?ro- 
fessors Brown and Pritchard; Messrs. Balls, Batt, Blakeway, Cartwrigi.., 
Collins, Cox, Dray, Fleming, Gowing, Greaves, Harpley, Hunt, Moon, 
Reynolds, Taylor, Withers, Woodger ; and the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Correspondence. 


The SECRETARY stated that letters had been received from Professor 
Williams, Professor Walley, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Broad, regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting. 

A letter was also received from the hon. secretary of the Central Veterinary 
Medical Society, conveying the thanks of the Society to the Council for the 
use of the Board Room, and asking for a continuance of the favour, which 
was granted. 

A letter, dated October 3rd, was read from Mr. Joseph Woodger, in 
which he stated that the Secretary’s reply to inquiries relative to certain 
persons assuming the title of M.R.C.V.S. appeared to have given great 
dissatisfaction. Mr. Woodger also submitted a draft letter in the form of a 
reply by the Secretary to inquiries, to be laid before the Council. 

The SECRETARY stated that he had never heard any complaint as to the 
reply he had hitherto sent out in accordance with the bye-laws of the Supple- 
mental Charter. The Register was published annually, and those who 
desired to have it could apply for a copy. 

Letters had also been received from the United States from Messrs. J. B. 
Coleman and Mr. Edward Moore, members of the Royal College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons, stating that a Mr. J. A. Going had been styling himself 
Professor and M.R.C.V.S.E., and asking if that gentleman was what he 
represented himself to be. They were informed that a certificate would be 
sent on their enclosing the registration fee. One of the applicants had sent 
the fee, and had obtained the certificate that Mr. Going was not a member of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Another letter had been received from the United States, in which Mr. 
Nicholson, of the Detroit Fire and Marine Insurance Office, wished to be 
informed whether a W. D. Bunting had ever had any connection with the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. A similar reply had also been sent 
to him, requiring the necessary fee. 

A letter had also been received from a Mr. Rynhart, styling himself V.S., 
Victoria, Australia, wishing to be informed whether Mr. Hutchings (whose 
advertisement was enclosed) was what he represented himself to be. The 
Secretary stated that Mr. Hutchings was a member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, whereas the writer of the letter did not appear to hold 
a kind of certificate whatever. He had not, therefore, replied to the 
etter. 

The PRESIDENT and some of the members of the Council having expressed 
an opinion that any person had a right to ask for such information, the 
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Secretary was instructed to write for the fee, on receipt of which the certificate 
would be forwarded. 

A letter had been received from Mr. Nicholson, librarian to the London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, asking permission to make a few extracts from 
Lawrence’s work on horses, published in 1810, for the purposes of an essay 
he intended to reprint. Mr. Nicholson called, and was allowed to make 
extracts, expressing his intention to present a copy of his book when com- 
pleted to the library of the College. 

The SECRETARY stated that a member of the Library Committee had pro- 
posed that the following works should be purchased : viz., “ Horse-breaking,” 
by.*ir. Morton ; “ Horses and Riding,” by Mr. George Neville ; and “ Horse 
“ arranty,” by Mr. H. F. Lascelles. 

The proposition was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY stated that he had prepared catalogues of the College 
and Field Libraries, and asked the sanction of the Council for the printing of 
a certain number of copies. 

On the motion of Mr. DRAY, seconded by Mr. GOWING, it was agreed 
that a hundred copies should be printed and sold (with the exception of a 
gratis copy to each member of Council), at a charge of sixpence, the price to 
be notified on the cover. 

The SECRETARY announced that Mr. Fleming had presented to the library 
of the College his complete work on “ Veterinary Obstetrics.” 

On the motion of Mr. GOWING, seconded by Mr. BATT, a vote of thanks 
was proposed to Mr. Fleming for his presentation. - 

The SECRETARY submitted the forms for the second examination, to be 
held in April next. The Council approved of the same, and ordered them to 
be printed. Assent was also given to the insertion of the words “ Exami- 
nation and Examiners,” to be engraved on the plate for the Fellowship 
Degree, which had been omitted in the diploma ; two hundred copies of the 
ordinary diploma were ordered to be printed. 


Report of Finance Committee. 


The report stated that the vouchers and receipts for payments during the 
preceding quarter had been examined and found correct. The present 
liabilities amounted to £127 12s. 3¢., which the Committee recommended 
should be discharged. 

Mr. HARPLEY, as chairman of the Finance Committee, explained that the 
discrepancy of ten guineas, which had appeared in the last quarterly accounts, 
had arisen from the omission of that sum, which had been received as a fee 
for a fellowship degree. There was another slight discrepancy of £1, which 
had been discovered ; but it was thought advisable not to sign the balance- 
sheet until this explanation had been made to the Council. 

After this explanation the report was received and adopted, and the neces- 
sary cheques were ordered to be drawn for the current expenses, and also for 


examiners’ fees. 
College Fund. 


The TREASURER stated that there was at present no sum standing to the 
credit of the fund at the bankers’. All the money was invested. 

In reply to a question, 

The SECRETARY said that the amount standing in consols was £1390175. 1d, 
which, with £122 16s. 3d. purchased in October last, made a total of 
£1513 138. 4d. 

The obituary notice was read. 

The examinations in London were fixed to take place on the 7th of January, 
and those in Scotland on the 2!st. 
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Royal Agricultural Societys Prizes. 


The SECRETARY stated that a letter had been received from Mr. Jenkins, 
the secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, wishing to be informed what 
steps had been taken to invite eligible candidates for the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s prizes. He (the Secretary) had placed himself in communication 
with the relative candidates (of whom there were seven) who were desirous 
to compete for the Society’s prizes. At the suggestion of the President he 
had also written to the three examiners who officiated last year, all of whom 
agreed to act on the present occasion. 

After some conversation as to the amount of fees to be awarded to the 
examiners, it was ultimately moved by the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. 
GREAVES, and resolved, that the sum of £21 be voted. The examination 
was fixed to take place on Wednesday, the 9th January, at ten a.m. 

Messrs. Hunt, Gresswell, and Mayer were reappointed examiners, and in the 
event of either of these gentlemen declining to accept the office, the President 
was empowered to appoint another in his stead. 


Fellowship Degree. 


The SECRETARY announced that there were seven candidates for the 
Fellowship Degree, three of whom had sent in their certificates with a fee of 
five guineas each. 

It was arranged that the day for the examination should be fixed by the 
examiners and the Secretary. 

A letter was read from Professor Walley, in which he stated that, being 
unable to attend the meeting, he could not take part in the discussion on the 
President’s motion for the suspension of Bye-laws 32 and 33; but he trusted 
the President and Council would see the advisability of limiting the proposed 
test to the subjects of the last examination of those who had been in practice 
longer than three years, and to the subjects of the two last examinations of 
those who had been in practice for a period, say, of two or three years, as he 
was convinced that if the motion were passed in its present form it would be 
nearly, if not quite, valueless. Few practitioners of older standing than 
three years would care to recommence the study of chemistry, anatomy, and 
physiology, and to study a new subject, such as botany. 

A letter had also been received from Mr. Murray, Brighouse, Yorkshire, 
who obtained the Highland and Agricultural Society’s certificate in April, 
1876, wishing to be informed whether he might be allowed to present 
himself for examination at Christmas. 

Mr. DRaAy again called attention to the Secretary’s salary ; but 

The PRESIDENT reminded him that the matter had been fully discussed 
at a previous meeting, and that it was undesirable to re-discuss it then. The 
subject had been arranged to come up for further consideration at the end of 
the financial year. 

Mr. Dray then gave notice that he would call attention to the subject at 
that time. 

The PRESIDENT moved the suspension of Bye-laws 32 and 33 for a period 
of three years, in order to enable gentlemen who have held the certificate of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society three years to obtain the diploma of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, by passing the second and third 
examinations at one and the same time, on payment of full fees ; and in 
order to enable gentlemen who have obtained the certificate more recently, 
but rior to December 31st, 1877, to obtain the diploma of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons by passing all three examinations at one and the 
same time, on payment of full fees. The object of the motion, he said, was 
to relieve certain gentlemen who, in time gone by, had obtained the certifi- 
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cate of the Highland and Agricultural Society, from the disability under 
which they had been placed by not having obtained the proper and legal 
diploma. Of course it might be said that it was the fault of those gentlemen 
that they had not at the proper time obtained the legal qualification ; but it 
should be borne in mind that in Edinburgh strong influence was brought to 
bear, by the professors and others, to induce them to take out the certificate 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society, and at that period there was an 
idea that that Society might become the licensing body for Scotland. It 
seemed to him to be a hard thing to place a lifelong penalty on men for an 
act of indiscretion in their earlier days. It was a hard case that a man who 
had studied at a regular veterinary school, and who had gone into the pro- 
fession, should be liable ever after to be branded as a quack or an improperly 
qualified man. The object of his motion was to remove this grievance and 
hardship. Some years ago, soon after the Charter was first obtained, the 
Council admitted all gentlemen holding the certificate of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society on passing a fro-formd examination ; and, no doubt, 
under that license a number of unqualified men passed into the profession. 
The present motion, however, was simply to remove the grievance which 
men who had studied the regular time now felt at not being able to get 
examined at one and the same time. It would not lower the standard of 
education or the standard of men in the profession in the least degree. When 
a gentleman had once got into practice he could not come up to London to 
be examined three times. All he asked them to do was, not to suspend in 
his favour the examinations, but the particular clauses which required him to 
be examined at three separate periods. He had been written to on one or 
two occasions by gentlemen practising in manufacturing towns, who com- 
plained of the disqualification under which they laboured from not having 
the proper and legal diploma. He thought this was a right feeling, and one 
which, as far as they could, the Council ought to encourage ; and he there- 
fore begged to move the suspension of the bye-laws referred to. 

Professor BROWN said that when the President first gave notice of his 
motion, he (Professor Brown) had some misgivings as to the effect of the 
suspension of the bye-laws suggested, because on a former occasion he 
recollected that it was felt over and over again that a difficulty had arisen, 
and most of the members on the Council were only too glad to make a 
motion to return to the former state of things, and to deprive the holders of 
the certificate of the privilege which they had up to that time enjoyed ; but 
thinking the matter over, he had come to the conclusion that, under the 
present circumstances, to suspend the bye-laws was the very wisest thing that 
the Council could do. Putting on one side what the President had said as 
to the justice or injustice of keeping men out of the profession after they had 
studied at college, there was a great deal to be said in favour of the terms 
proposed to be agreed to, on the ground that it would remove one very great 
objection commonly urged by the school authorities against what they looked 
upon as the localization of the licensing body in London. There was no 
doubt a widespread conviction in the public mind, in Scotland and elsewhere, 
that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was a London College, and 
that the application made for special charters had been largely based on 
that ground—that there was nothing at present existing but the London 
College, and that the other parts of the kingdom laboured under a disability 
on that account. There was another thing on his mind which he could not 
at present explain quite fully; but when the new Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill came before the House, the Council would probably see what 
his object was. But it would be a very great advantage, as far as he could 
at present see, if it could only be urged that the holders of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society’s certificates could become members of the College if 
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they chose, providing there was no want of knowledge and disinclination to 
pay the fees. On that ground alone he should support the motion, and all 
the more readily because he took it in connection with what the President 
intended to propose at the end of the meeting—namely, the holding of the 
next annual meeting in Edinburgh. This, in connection with opening the 
door to the holders of the certificates on moderate terms, would go far to 
remove the objections urged against the localization of the College in 
London. He readily gave his adherence to both the proposals. 

Mr. GOWING said that some time ago the bye-laws were suspended for 
three years for the purpose of admitting into the body corporate those who 
held the Highland and Agricultural Society’s certificate. Ample time was then 
given for such to avail themselves of the opportunity given them, and if they 
had neglected to do so he did not see why the Council should open the door 
a second time. Such a course, he thought, would be an injustice to the 
students who had gone to the Agricultural College and the other schools for 
their teaching. It might be said that the education and knowledge at that 
particular period was insufficient, and that now the teaching was of a higher 
standard. Probably this was the case, but there was no guarantee that it 
was So. 

Mr. Cox said that, considering the interest the President had taken in all 
matters relating to the profession, he opposed the motion with extreme 
reluctance ; but the matter was a serious one, and he thought the greater 
portion of the profession, those engaged in private practice as veterinary 
surgeons, were, in this particular instance, entitled to some degree of 
consideration, because they must know better than any the individual 
character of the several persons practising in their particular districts. 
Considering the time and trouble expended on the bye-laws, it was, to his 
mind, extremely undesirable that they should be suspended. He felt he 
was only the exponent of the general feeling of the profession when he 
predicted that the motion would not be carried ; but if it were carried a 
question would arise of great importance to those practising under the diploma 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In a large community like 
theirs, it was too much to hope that all its members should turn out to be of 
the representative class which could be desired ; but all had entered the 
profession by the legitimate portal. It would, however, be an injustice to 
introduce amongst them any who might be practising in such a way as 
could only tend to bring discredit on the members of the Council them- 
selves, and would be a great disadvantage to their confréres. If the motion 
should be carried, he thought that another step should be taken, either as a 
rider to it or as another motion to be passed contemporary with it,—to the 
effect that no individual holding the certificate of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society should be admitted as a candidate for examination until 
his name had been placed prominently before the members of the profession 
practising in the same district. He would propose that the radius should be 
fixed at a mile for London, and that in provincial towns it should be from 
ten to twenty miles; and the veterinary surgeons in these districts would 
be in a position free from all bias to give their opinion as to whether or not 
the candidate was one who would cast discredit upon the profession. Some 
guarantee of the moral character and professional bearing of a man was re- 
quisite, before he should be admitted by an irregular opening. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY asked how long a student must study before he could pass 
the Highland and Agricultural Society. 

The PRESIDENT said that the terms were the same as the old terms of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Whether they had instituted a third 
examination he could not say ; but he was in a position to state, from inquiries 
he made at Edinburgh a year ago, that they had not. 
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Mr. BLAKEWAY said the reason he asked the question was because the 
motion would lead some to suppose that an injustice would be done to the 
students, because no student under the rules could pass his first examination 
until he had studied three terms at the College, nor his second examination - 
until he had attended two other terms. 

Mr. GREAVES asked whether it was the President’s intention that the 
recently passed students at Edinburgh of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society should come in at the door which it was proposed to open. He 
hought that a date should be fixed —such, for instance, as that the students must 
have been in possession of the Highland and Agricultural Society’s diploma 
for at least three years. He was entirely in favour of the motion, and was 
delighted to listen to the remarks Professor Brown had made. On former 
occasions the opening of the door was approved of by the whole profession, 
because it was thought that it would tend to produce unanimity. Those who 
possessed the diploma of the Highland and Agricultural Society had under- 
gone the same course of instruction as those who possessed the diploma of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Some of the best men in the pro- 
fession had been taught at the Edinburgh College, and had not got the diploma 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; and he thought that on this 
occasion the Council were acting upon a right principle if they should agree 
to the motion of the President. 

Mr. BATT opposed the motion with great regret, because he was perfectly 
convinced that any scheme advocated by the President was, in his view, for 
the benefit of the profession. He could not help thinking that it would be a 
step in the wrong direction. He had been in communication with a great 
number of gentlemen outside the pale of the Council—men who had their 
profession thoroughly at heart ; and, without exception, they were entirely 
against the motion. He condemned the vacillating policy of making laws 
one year and undoing them the next. Within the last two or three years 
rapid strides had been made in the profession by those who entered the 
colleges ; and to keep faith with the younger members of the profession, he 
did not think that the Council should open the back door to those who held 
certificates other than those of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. P. TAYLOR asked if the motion would have any effect upon the High- 
land and Agricultural Society as a body in foregoing their diploma. What 
was wanted at the present day was one Examination Board, and one diploma, 
and one united national corporate body. He could not see why the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons should be so liberal as to keep throwing its 
door open. If those who held the Highland and Agricultural Society’s cer- 
tificates had the acumen and the knowledge that Mr. Greaves represented, 
they would think it a pleasure to come forward and be examined before the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He thought the Council should make 
a standpoint at some period, and not admit them, because he was quite 
certain that an injustice would be done to the present students. He thought 
the matter should be more thoroughly discussed before the bye-laws were 
suspended, and that the Council should apply to the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society to ascertain whether they would forego their examination. 
Then the door should be opened, and those who desired to come in at a 
particular time could do so, and could be examined for the following three 

ears. 
. Mr. HARPLEY thought the discussion had been a most useful one ; but 
there seemed to be a doubt as to how far the motion of the President pro- 
posed to carry those gentlemen who held the certificate of proficiency from 
the Highland and Agricultural Society. Mr. Blakeway had raised the very 
important question of whether those who had passed last Christmas would 
come up at once for the diploma of the College; and it seemed to him 
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doubtful, from the wording of the resolution, whether they could or not. He 
thought it would be advisable to postpone the subject to another meeting. 
He begged to move, “‘ That the matter be referred back to the Council to the 
next meeting for further discussion, and that in the meantime the President 
be requested to obtain the advice of Mr. Loch as to the reading of the clause.” 

Mr. TAYLOR seconded the motion. 

Mr. FLEMING called attention to the fact that if at any future time, as had 
several times lately been suggested, the Council should apply to Parliament 
for an Act for protection from persons who had no claim to the title it con- 
ferred, the Highland and Agricultural Society would oppose their application 
by every plea they could successfully work upon. There could not, in his 
opinion, be any harm in throwing open this door, because the Council 
would only be admitting men after an examination similar to that which they 
now required. The only exemption made would be with regard.to the period 
of study. By opening the door as proposed, the Council would at once cut 
away a large portion of the ground of opposition from the feet of the Society, 
should they apply for an Act such as he had referred to. He thought the 
Council and the profession should bear this in mind by the next meeting, 
because it was important. Many of those who held the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Seciety’s certificate he knew to be worthy and excellent men and 
highly qualified practitioners, and if they submitted to the examination he 
thought there would be every reason to feel that they were well qualified to be 
members of the body corporate. 

Mr. TAYLOR remarked that members of Parliament would protect the 
unfortunate as well as the successful when the application for the Act was 
made, so that there would only be a few that would pass the standard. 

Professor PRITCHARD called attention to the fact that whatever Act might 
be obtained would be of a prospective and not of a retrospective character, 
and the members of the Highland and Agricultural Society who had been 
practising as veterinary surgeons would not be interfered with. 

Mr. HUNT thought that Mr. Fleming took quite a couleur-de-rose view of 
the character of those who represented the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
because there were others who hardly deserved so high an encomium ; but of 
course if they were tested by examinations, some men who were not of the 
highest character and respectability would be weeded out. The door had 
already been thrown open for a long time, and all the older members of the 
profession who had not availed themselves of it ought now to be shut out. 
The younger members of the profession had had every inducement to join 
their ranks. He admitted the value of having as many members on their 
side as possible, especially if there was another effort to be made to obtain a 
protective Act, which he had very little faith in. Individual virtue was the 
best protection against empirics and pretenders. He should like to support 
the proposition if he thought it would do any good ; but something else must 
happen to convince him that it was a politic action. 

Mr. FLEMING said that Mr. Hunt rather misapprehended him in regard to 
the holders of the certificate. What he said was that he knew some of the 
holders of the certificate to be good men ; but, unfortunately, on both sides 
there were bad men. 

Mr. BLAKEwWAY asked if anything had been done in reference to the resolu- 
tion passed at the Liverpool meeting asking the Highland and Agricultural 
Society to forego their diplomas. 

The PRESIDENT said he had no hesitation in assenting to the motion for 
the postponement of the debate, because it was a question which required 
much consideration and much ventilation. It was all the more necessary to 
postpone it, because a legal question had been started, of which he did not at 
present see the solution. He would take care to have such a form drawn out 
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as would admit those only whom it was intended to admit. Some remarks 
had been made as to admitting by “a back door,” all of which were rather 
beyond the question. It was not proposed to admit any one unless he was 
as well qualified as those who were admitted in the present day. He did not 
see, in answer to an objection made in the course of the debate, why the 
character of some men who practised as veterinary surgeons should be bad. 
Why should a man who was practising as a veterinary surgeon be worse than 
the student who had not practised? He did not wish to complicate this 
matter with the Highland and Agricultura! Society. He brought it forward 
as a matter of justice to those who, in their younger days, had been advised 
to take an improper qualification, but who now wished, after due examination, 
to take out a proper one. It should be the object of the Council to limit the 
number of those practising without any proper qualification, and to draw 
them all into the body corporate, whose motto was, “Union is strength.” 
He had great pleasure in accepting the motion for the postponement of the 
question. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


Proposed Annual Meeting in Edinburgh. 


The PRESIDENT moved, “ That the next annual general meeting be held 
in Edinburgh.” He felt, he said, considerable anxiety in regard to this 
matter, because he was aware that several gentlemen with whom he usually 
acted were opposed to it. He was anxious about the carrying of the motion, 
because he felt that the best interests of the profession were largely interested 
in its success. The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was a national 
and imperial body, appointed by the Crown to control the affairs of the whole 
of the veterinary profession, and to conduct all the examinations throughout 
the United Kingdom. There was, no doubt, however, a general impression 
on the part of the outside world that it was a local London college, that it was 
connected with the London school, and was very largely under its control. 
If this idea were confined simply to what were usually called ill-informed 
persons, he should not take so much notice of it; but it was widely spread, 
and pervaded even the highest classes of society. This was an evil which it 
was in the power of the Council to correct. The way to do this was to hold 
the annual general meeting, this year at least, and occasionally in succeeding 
years, in the Scottish metropolis, under the power granted by the Crown last 
year. Another reason he had for wishing to go to Scotland was that a great 
many members of the profession had been bred in the Scottish schools. Any 
disloyalty—if he might use that word—which had been shown by the Scottish 
schools to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons some years ago had now 
passed away ; and he thought it would be a graceful and a beneficial act if, 
the first year when they had the power, they were to hold their first annual 
general meeting under the new Charter in the Scottish metropolis. He 
therefore begged to move that the place of meeting be fixed, under the new 
Charter, for the next annual general meeting, at Edinburgh. 

Mr. HUNT seconded the motion. 

Some doubts having been expressed as to whether the Charter allowed the 
meeting to be held this year, or three years hence, at Edinburgh, it was ulti- 
mately resolved that, if the law officer of corporation thought that the next 
meeting could be held at Edinburgh this year, the Council would be glad to 
do so. 

On the motion of Mr. DRAy, seconded by Mr. CARTWRIGHT, Mr. George 
Williams, of Pimlico, was elected a member of Council, in the room of Mr. 
Talbott, resigned. 

This concluded the business of the quarterly meeting. 
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A SPECIAL MEETING 


was afterwards held, for the consideration of Bye-law 50. 

The PRESIDENT moved that, after the words “veterinary surgeon,” the 
following words be inserted: “or gentlemen who have passed the Civil 
Service or Army examination held by the Civil Service Commissioners.” 

After a few words by Mr. REYNOLDs in opposition to the motion, and an 
explanation by the PRESIDENT, the motion was agreed to. 

The Council then adjourned. 


CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of the above Society, held at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C., om 
Thursday, December 6th, at 7 p.m., the President, J. W. Axe, Esq., in the 
chair,— 

Mr. THOMAS MOoRrE, in exhibiting the heart, lungs, and larynx of a rabid 
dog, said the dog had been on the tramp for three days before being shot ; 
there were all the usual Zost-mortem appearances of the affection here ; the 
lungs showed inflammatory spots, and the right ventricle of the heart had 
several ulcerations externally. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. James Rowe) said he was constantly having inquiries 
made of him about Rabies and Hydrophobia, the supposed greater prevalence 
of which he was rather disposed to doubt ; and, in answer to the rresident,, 
said he could not help thinking that the public journals had largely exaggerated 
the question, and the prevailing panic was the result. 

Mr. J. WOODGER, jun., affirmed that he differed with the Secretary, having 
had recently a number of cases brought under his notice. 

Mr. J. MOORE, sen., said he had no doubt Rabies was prevailing to a great 
extent, having only a few days ago had two cases, and just prior to that two 
others at one place. He quite admitted great mistakes were made, and many 
animals suffering from fits were regarded as rabid. In some instances the 
symptoms were so obscure that one could not define the nature of the disease ;. 
on the part of the public, therefore, errors of judgment prevailed to a great 
extent. 

The SECRETARY remarked that a dog, having been ill two days, was recently 
submitted to him, showing signs of sore throat. He examined the throat on 
the evening of the second day; and inserting his finger in search of any foreign 
matter (the presence of which was suggested by his manner of shaking the 
head), the dog instantly vomited. Being summoned early the following day, 
he noticed the expressive howl as he approached the room where the dog was 
kept, and found the lower jaw paralysed, convulsions present, powerless but 
repeated efforts to drink, only being able to work the water or milk into a 
spume ; there was no tendency to bite. He knew the dog well, and could 
gain no trace of the source of infection, nor yet bring the owner to believe 
in the nature of the disease, who preferred rather to regard it as the result of 
a fall between the platform and carriage of a railway some weeks before. 
He remembered that occurrence, but it had not appeared to affect the 
animal then. 

Another veterinary surgeon, who saw the dog, confirmed the Secretary’s. 
opinion. 

Mr. J. MOORE, sen., would like to give expression to the view that a dog 
might be so far affected with the disease as to communicate it to another 
animal, and yet recover himself—following the well-known examples of other 
contagious diseases. To bear out his view, he mentioned one recently 
occurring near Maidstone, where a death from Hydrophobia was recorded,,. 
but the dog that bit him continued well. 
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The PRESIDENT observed that within the past two years over twenty 
cases of well-defined madness had been brought under his notice; and he might 
also add that during the previous ten years he did not suppose he saw half 
the number. If his observations were correct, there could be no doubt as to 
the very great prevalence of Rabies during the first-named period, and that 
it was more prevalent now than at any other time within his recollection. In 
the village in which he lived, he had had no less than four cases within the 
last seven months. 

Mr. Moorg, sen., said a short time ago he went to Nottinghamshire to see 
a pack of hounds, all the young ones of which had to be destroyed in con- 
sequence of Rabies communicated by a stray dog to oneof the pack. He 
remembered two pregnant mares that died of Rabies, where the same ap- 
pearances were found in the foetuses as in the mares. One of the mares 
lying down put out the foot like a dog, and was more irritable on one side 
than the other. 

The SECRETARY referred to a case he witnessed some years before, where 
the horse bit his fore-limbs from the knees downwards, butted the wall like 
a stag, abrading the skin by the actions, and roared perpetually—the saliva 
streaming from the mouth. 

The SECRETARY produced the larynx of a cow, with portions of the trachea, 
which was a perfect specimen of tubercular ulcers. The Society was indebted 
to Professor Walley, of Edinburgh, who had forwarded it for inspection. The 
subject was a cow seven years old, that had been sent for slaughter. She 
had an unthrifty appearance, laryngeal cough, and slight roaring ; pulse 80, 
respiration normal, temp. 103° F., muzzle dry, and skin icteric. The Zost- 
mortem showed tubercular disease of the right lung and liver. In each 
case the mucous layer showed extensive and very characteristic lesions, in 
which the transverse tracheal muscle was involved. The Professor also 
mentioned a tubercular disease in a heifer, where large depositions of fat 
existed ingpe interstices of the tubercular masses of lung—the right being a 
mass of oBsolete tubercle, weighing between sixty and seventy pounds. 

The PRESIDENT then observed : “ Some time ago, in discussing the ques- 
tion of Pig Typhoid, I ventured to remark that, with certain facts before us, 
it is difficult to overcome the idea that ere long the study of comparative 
pathology will be the means of elucidating some of.those vital points in the 
diseases of man which have hitherto remained obscure. That view, I am 
happy to know, is gaining ground ; and science is indebted to our colleague, 
Mr. George Fleming, for directing public attention to the serious neglect 
with which the subject has been treated. I propose to ask your attention to 
the consideration of the structural’ changes of the vascular tissue, identical 
with those found so commonly in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, the etiology 
of which cannot be considered in regard to the lower animals, on account of 
a complete absence of clinical facts. In the human subject it is applied as a 
generic term, embracing a variety of structural changes of that organ, both 
acute and chronic, and is commonly identified with albuminous urine—fre- 
quently with a dropsical state of the body, and various acute and chronic 
complications ; and among the latter, hypertrophy of the left ventricle of the 
heart is very common. Although various authors antecedent to Dr. Bright 
directed attention to the existence of Dropsy and albuminous urine with 
disease of the kidneys, it is to his researches we owe our present knowledge 
of the various changes the kidneys undergo, and much that is known of the 
remote effects that complicate it. More recently others have added fresh 
and important truths to this branch of renal pathology. In 1850, Dr. G. 
Johnson, at the Medical Chirurgical Society, read a paper in which he pointed 
out, for the first time, that in the chronic affection, the small renal arteries 
became hypertrophied in their muscular layer, ascribing it to continued 
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exalted contraction engaged in propelling the blood through obstructive 
capillaries. When, however, the researches of Bernard and Brown-Séquard 
made it appear that the vaso-motorial function is to regulate the blood supply 
to the requirements of the various tissues, Dr. Johnson recognised an error in 
the view he had propounded ; and in a second paper, read in 1867, corrected 
his statement, and likewise made it known that the thickened state of the 
arteries is not confined to the kidneys, but prevails more or less in all the small 
arteries of the body. He concluded from this that the muscular hypertrophy 
was induced by blood contamination, and the cardiac hypertrophy was 
secondary, consequent on exalted arterial function. This assumed, the 
impaired condition was due to a general reflex condition of the arterioles ; 
and to overcome the resistance on the blood-flow, the physiological action of 
the heart is increased, and hence the hypertrophy ; but it was more especially 
in reference to the changes the arteries undergo that he wished to draw 
attention, as on that point pathologists were not agreed. In 1872, Sir W. 
Gull and Dr. Sutton, at the Medical Chirurgical Society, confirm the observa- 
tions of Dr. Johnson in great part; but they question, almost to a denial, 
the existence of a hypertrophy of the arterial sheath. Dr. Dickinson, however, 
speaks with great impartiality confidently of hypertrophy of the muscular 
layer and ¢unica adventitia: this was certainly the condition of the specimen 
he exhibited. Whatever might be the condition of these changes, it was 
pretty well agreed that in man its cause was blood contamination ; but 
whether the urinary excreta were alone concerned was doubtful. He hoped 
soon to be able to supply some clinical and pathological data in reference to 
the malady. He next called attention to some portions of muscle that had 
been forwarded by Mr. Jackson, M.R.C.V.S., of Sheffield, who, in his official 
capacity of inspectogsgf meat, observed some exhibiting a peculiar abnormal 
appearance—the sectional surface being traversed by a number of coarse, 
white, branching lines, intercepting the larger bundles of muscular fibres ; 
smaller ones are visible, separating lesser fasciculi ; also round white spots, 
passing from the inter-fascicular septa: these are firm, and capable of being 
drawn out by forceps, appearing then as round bands, and if cut transversely 
show a minute aperture. When the flesh was first received at the Veterinary 
College, it appeared of a bright-red colour to the unaided eye, and perfectly 
healthy in other respects. Having microscopically examined them, he sub- 
mitted the slides, that these lesions might be seen, and also one of normal 
(ox) muscle for comparison. Some of the arterioles exhibited a decided thick- 
ening ; where more advanced, the vessels were cloudy and obscure, and in 
some instances altogether degenerated. As the disease advances, it would 
appear that the muscle is resolved into a fibro-granular condition. There 
was also a swollen and more or less translucent condition of the fibroid 
growth, and the development is also noticed in the contiguous inter-fascicular 
septa. The thickened walls of the vessels, and hypertrophied connective 
substance of the muscle, is in parts infiltrated with small round cells ; and 
scattered through the latter are various-sized groups of hematin granules. 
In many instances the flumen of the vessel is reduced to a mere.drink, or 
completely obliterated by the contracted new material.” 

Mr. Moorg, sen., asked if the vessels were hypertrophied before the 
kidneys were otherwise diseased. 

Mr. HowarbD said, in Bright’s Disease Albuminuria prevailed to a large 
extent, which kept the body in a state of emaciation, and eventually caused 
death by inanition. The disease of the capillary arteries described was quite 
new tohim. It was a received and fixed doctrine among surgeons, that the 
farther you go away from the centre of the circulation, the less likely are 
you to meet with diseased changes in the arteries—those near the heart 
being the most affected. In Albuminuria, the blood is probably raised in 
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density ; and if so, the hypertrophied condition of the heart may be explained 
by the increased propelling — to which it would excite the organ. 

Mr. BURRELL said he took it that in renal disease, attended with structural 
change, as in most others, there was first functional disorder ; and if they 
admitted this to be the case here, the retention of excreta within the blood, 
which should have been thrown off, then they admitted the cause of irritation 
to the vaso-motor nerves, and the cause also of contraction of the muscular 
coat of the arteries. He believed there were instances of Bright’s Disease 
when the kidney was enlarged and not contracted; and it would be interesting 
to find whether there were fibroid changes of the vessels in the two examples. 


Tubercular Meningitis. 


The PRESIDENT said he had received from Mr. Blakeway, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Stourbridge, the head, portion of the lungs and liver of a cow. The clinical 
notes were brief. The patient was a well-bred short-horned beast, his 
property. In the spring of the present year she gave birth to a calf, which 
she reared : at this time appeared to have good health, gave a fair quantity 
of milk during the summer, but was noticed to separate herself occasionally 
from the herd. Later on, a profuse discharge issued from the near eye, and 
vision became somewhat defective. The appetite, however, was not impaired, 
and the breathing and pulse said to have been but slightly disturbed. In 
this state she continued for a short time, till cerebral symptoms appeared ; 
ultimately became paralysed and comatose, and she was destroyed. The 
brain which he produced he had removed, and would relate its condition. 
The superficial vessels were largely charged with blood, especially the 
arteries, which gave it a bright-red appearance. The fza mater of the base 
—as was well apparent—was lost in a thick mass of confluent tubercles, 
extending from the medulla oblongata to the fissure of the pylorus, and in a 
lateral direction to the sides of the hemispheres. In the latter situation a 
small quantity of gelatinous lymph occupied some of the sulci ; and high up 
on the frontal lobes miliary tubercles could be distinguished here and there 
in the line of arteries connected with the g7a mater. The cineritious struc- 
ture was pasty, and, like the entire organ, exhibited a decidedly cedematous 
condition : the lateral ventricles contained no fluid, nor did the size and 
condition of the cavities indicate its having existed. The septum lucidum 
was intact; the foramen of Munro was of normal dimensions; the ventricular 
lining smooth and bright ; the absence of fluids in cases of this description 
is a rare exception to a very general rule. If we examined the specimen he 
had under the microscope, we should find the miliary tubercles planted on 
the arteries, where they appear as minute, circumscribed, and more or less 
rounded projections. Under a higher power they are seen to be contained 
in the peri-vascular sheath, and composed of lymphoid corpuscles; the 
tubercle elements extend far beyond the aggregate group, appearing as 
scattered cells in the sheath of the vessel. The portions of lung and liver 
exhibit very extensive lesions,—the former studded with confluent granulations 
and softening masses, the latter largely excavated and disintegrated tubercle. 
His brother, Mr. Joseph Axe, of Doncaster, forwarded him a horse’s brain 
exhibiting extensive tubercular disease : the Za mazer being largely invaded 
with a sulphury-looking layer of confluent granulations. Both ventricles were 
largely distended with fluid, and the right frontal lobe contained a superficial 
cavity filled with distinguished tubercles, and several other small caseous 
masses scattered about. Tubercle in the brain of the horse, so far as his 
experience went, was rare. 

In reply to Mr. Moore, he believed the disease in the arterioles of the 
kidney to be simply a local manifestation of a general disease of the vessels. 
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In reply to Mr. Howard, he did not believe the amount of fibrous tissue 
contained in a muscle would affect the constitution of the arterioles. In the 
specimens before him, the altered structure of the vessels could not, he 
thought, be accounted for in any other way than by regarding it as the 
outcome of a diseased process. In reference to the arteries generally, it was 
true that the large ones were more commonly the subject of disease ; but in 
such cases they had to deal with inflammatory affections, which did not 
appear to be the case here. In reply to Mr. Howard’s query as to Hyper- 
trophy existing in the large white kidney, he believed it did —it was 
recognised as a certain stage of Bright’s Disease, which usually results in 
the contracted form. ; 

Mr. H. J. Hancock, of East India Road, was elected a Fellow, and Pro- 
fessor Pritchard was proposed, and will be duly balloted for. 

The meeting then adjourned. Present 12 Fellows and 4 visitors. 
JAMES ROWE, JUN., Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual quarterly meeting of the above Society was held at the Blackfriars 
Hotel, Manchester, on the 19th of December, Mr. Tedbar Hopkins, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following gentlemen were present: Messrs. P. 
Taylor, T. Greaves, T. Taylor, S. Locke, W. A. Taylor, J. Lawson, E. T. 
Faulkner, of Manchester ; C. Elam, G. Morgan, Leather, Moore, of Liverpool ; 
W. Cartwright, Whitchurch ; J. Howel and Faulkner, Rochdale ; J. Marshall, 
Knutsford ; J. Prescott, Pendleton ; A. Darwell, Northwich ; Beard, Maccles- 
field ; J. Bunnell, Oldham ; W. Woods, Wigan ; Paulden, Bury ; A. Brooks, 
Pilkington ; and the Secretary. 

Letters of excuse were read from Professors Williams and Pritchard, 
Messrs. M. E. Naylor, G. Heyes, R. S. Reynolds, and Mr. Hart. 

Mr. P. TAYLOR proposed for election Mr. E. T. Faulkner, of Rochdale, 
seconded by Mr. Faulkner, of Manchester. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. BEARD, of Macclesfield, then exhibited a morbid specimen, consisting 
of the bones of a malformed foetus, in which a portion of the spinal column 
was absent, and the limbs were distorted in an extraordinary manner. Mr. 
Beard described the position of the foetus zz w¢ero, and the difficulty he had 
in extracting it. 

Mr. DacrRE then placed upon the table a specimen of Colloid Tumour, 
taken from the abdominal cavity of an aged mare. The mass of tumours 
(a portion of which only was exhibited) weighed about thirty pounds, and 
varied in size from a walnut to a cricket-ball ; they were globular in form, 
and consisted of an external membrane of dense structure, and contained a 
gelatine-like substance. These tumours, which must have been some length 
of time in course of formation, caused no disturbance to the health of the 
animal until some six weeks previous to death, when general dropsy set in. 
A post-mortem examination shewed extensive dropsy in both thoracic and 
abdominal cavities,—the two containing together about nine gallons of fluid, 
straw-coloured, and quite clear, containing no flocculi, or any products of 
acute inflammation. The flesh had a good healthy colour, and the abdominal 
cavities were lined with fat. 

Mr. P. TAYLOR opened the discussion by giving it as his opinion that tle 
specimen exhibited was a tubercular deposit; but after a more minute 
examination of the tumour, the general opinion was, that if the case was not 
one of Colloid Tumour it was certainly not the result of tubercular disease. 
Mr. T. Taylor, however, promised to procure the opinion of a microscopical 
expert as to its histological structure, and to present the report at the next 
meeting. 
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Mr, P. TAYLOR then read an essay on “ Spavin and Articular Disease of the 
Hock Joint.” This paper, although but short, contained a large amount of 
instructive matter, and produced a very varied and interesting discussion, 
—-particularly so as regards the treatment of this disease ; but nothing of a 
novel character was elicited except from Mr. P. Taylor, who recommended 
injections of morphia or atropine, hyperdermically, over the seat of disease ; 
and Mr. C. Elam, who, in cases of Bone Spavin, performed the operation of 
periostomy with good results. 

The President’s paperon the “ Antiseptic Treatment of Glanders,” for want 
of time was postponed to the next quarterly meeting. 

The election of office-bearers for the ensuing year was then proceeded 
with. Mr. T. TAYLOR proposed, and Mr. DACRE seconded, that Mr. Tedbar 
Hopkins be re-elected to the chair. Carried unanimously. Mr. DACRE pro- 
posed, and Mr. W. A. TAYLOR seconded, Mr. Sam. Locke as Secretary. 
Carried. Mr. Alex. Lawson was re-elected Treasurer, proposed by W. A. 
TAYLOR, and seconded by Mr. FAULKNER. Messrs. Peter Taylor, Thomas 
Greaves, and W. Dacre were elected Vice-presidents, and Mr. John Lawson 
and Mr. Tom Taylor as Auditors. 

Mr. T. HOPKINS presented the Society with a handsome ballot box, and 
ae that the business of the Society should be carried on by that mode 
of voting. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, essayists, and retiring officers, 
closed the proceedings. 

SAM. LOCKE, Hon. Sec. 


MONTREAL VBTERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


AT the meeting of this Association held on December 20, 1877, a large 
number of members and several visitors were present. The President, Pro- 
fessor McEachran, occupied the chair. 

A very interesting paper on the “ History of the Veterinary Profession ” 
was read by Mr. C, J. ALLOway, V.S., who, after tracing: the rise and pro- 
gress of the art through various stages in the world’s history, concluded by 
pointing out the very rapid progress it has made during the present century, 
not only by the higher and more thorough educational requirements, but in 
the literature of the science, hitherto scant and imperfect, but which is 
now extensive and scientific. The days of farriery, when ignorance and 
cruel blundering prevailed, are rapidly being replaced by thorough scientific 
investigation and enlightened practice. The art so long delegated to the 
farrier and groom is now the profession of the educated scientist. With such 
universities as the McGill, through her medical faculty identified with this 
science, and her example about to be followed by the University of Oxford, 
not only the medical men but medical journals in all the European countries 
invite the co-operation of the sister sciences, and_go hand in hand in the 
same fields of scientific research. There is a sure and glorious future for 
this important branch of medical science. 

Mr. F. W. MCLELLAN, Bridgeport, Connecticut, also read a very interest- 
ing communication on the disease in horses known as Hzmoglobinurea, 
being the report of a case treated at the college hospital during the present 
session, in which he pointed out the circumstances under which it occurs as 
being errors in feeding. Thus a horse in regular work from some cause is 
kept in the stable for several consecutive days, during which time he is 
allowed as full a supply of food as when at work; on being taken out of 
the stable, in apparent good health and exuberant spirits, after proceeding a 
mile or two he suddenly stops, crouches, and stiffens in the hind-quarters, 
which become paralytic. The muscles become hard, swollen and immov- 
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able. The urine is thick, dark in colour, resembling porter, and voided with 
difficulty. The clinical notes of the case, the Jost-mortem lesions, and 
microscopic changes in the tissues, carefully made and recorded by Professor 
Osler, were minutely described and illustrated by drawings. Owing to the 
pathology of the disease being imperfectly understood and different theories 
advanced by eminent investigators, the discussion was both animated and 
instructive, nor was it closed, but deferred till another meeting. The pro- 
ceedings closed at a late hour. 

At the meeting to be held on the 3rd January, a paper was to be read by 
Prof. McEachran on ‘‘The Law governing the Sale and Warranty of 
Horses,” and by Mr. Parkinson, Bridgeport, Con., on Tetanus. 





Dbituarp. 
THE following deaths have been reported to the Registrar of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons :— 


Diploma dated 

Mr. Thomas Twelves Hudson, Retford, Notts . Dec. 21, 1853. 
» James McKenna, Belfast . ; d ‘ April 26, 1865. 
» G. E. Donaldson, Epsom, Surrey . ‘ ‘ June 12, 1844. 
» John Jenks, Veterinary Inspector, Dublin . Dec. 18, 1850. 
» Henry Arthur Muffitt, London . ‘ ; March 20, 1875. 
35 Wm. Scriven, Aberford, Yorkshire é é 1836. 

» Richard Horner, Keighley . ; ‘ : April 27, 1865. 


» J. G. Dickinson, Boston . 4 May 24, 1853. 


We have also to record the death, on December 21, aged sixty-nine years, 
of Mr. George Harvey, M.R.C.V.S., late of Great Yarmouth, who graduated 
so long ago as 1833. Mr. Harvey practised for many years in Great Yar- 
mouth, where he was much and deservedly respected ; and on retiring from 
the profession he resided at Belton, where he occupied himself in farming on 
land adjoining that of Professor Varnell, with whom he was on most intimate 
terms. Death was sudden, and was due to apoplexy. As evidence of the 
esteem in which Mr. Harvey was held, we extract the following reference, 
which appeared in the Yarmouth Independent: “ At a vestry meeting held 
in Belton, on Thursday, to elect a churchwarden in place of the late Mr. 
George Harvey, the following resolution was passed unanimously : ‘ This 
meeting desires to record their deep regret at the death of Mr. George 
Harvey, not only as respects the loss of his services as churchwarden—an office 
which he has filled for some years, with credit to himself and to the satis- 
faction of the parish—but also as a man of unusual intelligence, high honour, 
and sterling worth, respected as a neighbour, and beloved by all who enjoyed 
his friendship.’ We cheerfully comply with a desire expressed at this mecting 
that publicity should be given to this memorial of a worthy and estimable 
man.” 





Armp Geterinary Department. 


Gazette, January 22. 
RoyAL ARTILLERY.—Veterinary-Surg. Herbert Rangeley resigns his 
commission. 


In India, Veterinary-Surg. J. A. Woods, 9th Lancers, has leave to England 
to appear before a medical board. 
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motes and Mews. 


HYDROPHOBIA FROM THE BITE OF A NON-RABID DoG.—Mr. Johnson, 
coroner, held an inquest at the Stockport Infirmary, on January 3rd, touch- 
ing the death of William Hulme, aged five years, who died from the effects 
of a bite of adog. On the oth of November the child was going to school 
with a number of other children, when a small spaniel dog ran at him, 
knocked him down, and bit him on the lowerlip. The wound was cauterised, 
it healed, and the boy went to school as usual. On Saturday night last, 
when about to be washed, he vomited, and seemed exceedingly terrified at 
sight of the water in the vessel. He, however, went to school on Sunday 
morning. Great efforts, both by persuasion and the offering of toys and 
other things, were made to induce him to partake of water and eatables. He 
appeared anxious to do so, but was frightened despite the medical treat- 
ment. The characteristic symptoms of the disease increased in frequency 
and severity, and he died exhausted the following morning. A verdict of 
death from Hydrophobia was returned. The jury recommended the dog to 
be destroyed. From the latter statement, it would appear that the dog 
whose bite produced Hydrophobia was alive when the inquest was held— 
nearly two months after the injury was inflicted. 


HORSEFLESH IN PARIS.—M. Decroix has just given a dinner at his apart- 
ments in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, at which the menw was almost 
exclusively composed of horse-flesh under different forms. The party in- 
cluded the representatives of several London journals, and derived a certain 
interest from the host being about to extend his crusade to England, by 
contributing to found shops for the sale of horseflesh in the English capital. 
He has been so far successful in Paris that there are now about sixty esta- 
blishments open in the most populous districts, and over nine thousand 
animals were slaughtered for food during the first nine months of the year. 
The dealers have, in fact, to go further afield to obtain a supply of horses— 
the number of those killed by accident or disabled around the capital being 
now insufficient. Among the dishes specially appreciated by M. Decroix’s 
guests were the soup, the fillet ¢ daude, and the roast joint, which was par- 
ticularly tender. The plum-pudding made with horse-suet also deserves 
mention. In reality, but for the repetition of the same meat in the courses, 
the guests engaged in conversation would scarcely have been aware that 
they were feasting on anything unusual ; but as the object was to permit the 
company to taste horseflesh under different aspects of cookery, the want of 
variety was inevitable.—Gadignant. 


SHEEP-WORRYING Docs.—On the motion of Sir George Douglas, a return 
has been furnished of the number of sheep killed by dogs in most of the 
counties of Scotland lying south of the Forth during the last three years. 
The whole number of cases reported was 633, and the number of sheep and 
lambs killed 2,015. In 408 out of the total number of cases the owners of 
the dogs were not discovered ; in 134 the owner was found, but no compen- 
sation was made; and in 91 cases compensation was paid by the ascertained 
owner, 


VETERINARY HONOuURS.—The centenary of the Vienna Veterinary Insti- 
tute occurred last year—the school having been founded in 1777 by the 
Emperor Joseph II. To mark the event, the very distinguished veterinarian 
and director of this celebrated establishment—Dr. Réll—received the title 
and character of “Hofrath,” or Counsellor of the Court; while Professor 
Armbrecht had conferred upon him the cross of the order of Francis-Joseph. 
To commemorate the centenary of a school which has proved so beneficial 
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to Austria and some other countries during so long a period, and which has 
produced such distinguished teachers as Wolstein, Pessina, Waldinger, the 
brothers Veith, Hayne, Hérman, and others, the Chief Veterinary College in 
Russia—the Dorpat Institute—bestowed its honorary degree on Professors 
Armbrecht, Forster,and Zahn. We may remark that the same Institute has 
recently conferred this degree upon all the most renowned veterinarians on 
the Continent. England, of course, was not recognised. 


ALLOWANCE OF FORAGE IN THE FRENCH ARMY.—The paucity of food 
supplied to horses in the French army is beginning to attract the attention of 
the military authorities. In the cavalry of the line, according to the Avenir 
Militaire, the ration consists of 4°150 kilogrammes (9 lb.) of oats, 3 kilo- 
grammes (6°6 lb.) hay, and 4°750 kilogrammes (103 Ib.) of straw. In Germany 
each horse would get 4°750 kilogrammes (103 lb.) of oats, 2°5 kilogrammes 
(54 lb.) of hay, and 3°5 kilogrammes (74 lb.) of straw. The German ration, 
Sa ag it will be seen, comprises more corn and less straw, and, the Avenir 
believes, enables the German cavalry to better endure the fatigues of a cam- 
paign. The figures given above refer to ordinary times ; on active service, 
the horses of both armies receive an additional quantity of oats. The result 
of the deficient supply of nutritious food is that the commanders of mounted 
corps, in order to spare their horses as much as possible, have to curtail 
their work; and this again tends to lessen the efficiency of the army 
generally. 


HYDROPHOBIA IN CORNWALL.—At the county sessions held at Bodmin, 
on January Ist, the Chief Constable for Cornwall reported that between the 
1st of July and 30th of December, 140 dogs had been destroyed, forty-four 
of which were stated to be in a rabid state. Twenty-five persons had been 
bitten, two of whom had since died. Nineteen cattle and thirty sheep had 
also been bitten, and of these fifteen and twenty-nine respectively had died 
or been destroyed in consequence. There had been 148 prosecutions, 146 
of which had been followed by convictions for infringements of the Dog Act. 
The greatest number of cases had appeared in North Cornwall. The south- 
western parts appeared to be entirely free. 


COMPRESSED FORAGE FOR THE RUSSIAN ARMY.—The Revue Militaire 
de ?Etranger copies from a Russian source the following particulars of the 
manufacture of compressed forage for the Russian cavalry. The factory is 
established at St. Petersburg, in the Sixth Company of the Ismailooski 
Regiment. There are five ovens of Austrian pattern, capable of baking 
1,000 poods (sixteen tons) of forage in twenty-four hours. The forage con- 
sists of an admixture of 30 to 40 per cent. of oatmeal, 30 to 50 per cent. of 
peameal, 10 to 20 per cent. of barley-meal, 15 to 20 per cent. of linseed-meal, 
and 14 per cent. of salt. As the pea-flour is apt to produce flatulence, 
dextrine is added to it by a preliminary roasting on hot iron plates. The 
ingredients are mixed in a sort of dough, and kneaded by tramping with the 
feet in large wooden vats. The dough is then rolled in sheets of the thick- 
ness of a man’s finger, stamped out in round cakes, and baked into biscuit. 
Each biscuit is about two verschocks (3} inches) in diameter, and half a ver- 
schock thick. Twenty-six to twenty-eight of these biscuits are strung on a 
small wire rod, forming a cylinder of 4 lb. weight, and constituting a day’s 
ration for one horse. Ten of these cylinders can be slung on the saddle by 
a dragoon—being equivalent to the day’s forage. The biscuits are baked in 
various parts of St. Petersburg,—a large proportion at the American Steam 
Bakery in the Vassily Ostroy. The factory can turn out 20,000 forage rations 
daily. The Ismailooski regiment supplies eighty bakers, besides which 230 
women are employed at the rate of 25. to 2s. 6d. a day, and sixty workmen 
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at 3s. to 6s. a day in packing. A 4-lb. cylinder of compressed forage is said 
to be equal to 104 lb. oats. Whether the horses are of the same opinion we 
are not told. 


RABIES IN LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE.—At the County Magistrates” 
Court, Liverpool, on January 21st, Inspector Johnston made application to 
the presiding justices for an order for the confinement of all dogs within the 
Kirkdale division of the county, owing to the prevalence of Hydrophobia. 
He stated that on the 26th December, at Town Row, a large black dog bit 
seven sheep out of a flock of thirty, and a few days afterwards Mr. Welsby, 
veterinary surgeon, saw them, and pronounced them to be suffering from 
Hydrophobia. On the 11th inst., another dog in the same neigbourhood bit 
eight dogs belonging to a gentleman at West Derby. All these dogs had 
been destroyed. On the 27th December, Mr. N. H. Ocleston, Alderhay, 
had a pig bitten, and on the 19th inst. it was found to be suffering from 
Hydrophobia, and was destroyed. Again, on the 12th inst. a large black 
dog bit several other dogs and a boy at Fairfield, and was pursued to 
Middleton by Surgeon Rossiney, who succeeded in killing it there with the 
assistance of the borough police. On the 1gth inst. Police-constable Harlow 
saw a large brown retriever bite several dogs and some hens, and, procuring 
a gun, he shot it. An order was granted, to be in force to the end of 
February. 

ON the 12th of last September, a mad dog bit three persons and a horse 
at Tarporley, Cheshire, and was pursued and then killed. Three weeks 
afterwards the horse showed all the symptoms of Rabies, and was shot. 
Subsequently two of the persons bitten succumbed to the dreadful disease ; 
and on January 21st, the third victim—a woman—died after fearful agony. 
Mr. Churton, the coroner for the county, has communicated with the Lord 
Lieutenant, pointing out the prevalence of Rabies, and asking, in pursuance 
of a recommendation of the jury at the last inquest, whether some steps 
cannot be taken to allay the excitement naturally felt by the public, by 
placing dogs under strict supervision. 
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SPURIOUS TITLES. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SIR,—Although I studied at a Scotch college, and hold the certifi- 
cate of the Highland and Agricultural Society, I cannot fail to see what I 
take to be radically wrong in the letter of our friend Mr. Gerrard; but 
before endeavouring to point out this, I must say that I have neither the 
time nor inclination to enter into a controversy on the affixing certain 
letters to one’s name. 

I can imagine a man of inferior ability, or one in the folly of youth, trying 
by a ruse of this kind to impose himself upon the world, as an individual of 
superior ability ; but it is not so with Mr. Gerrard ; He has, if he will pardon 
me for saying so, allowed his patriotism to overcome his better judgment. 

And to hear one of his nationality saying, “I cannot, I dare not, I will not 
stand by without raising my voice or wielding my pen against the continual 
croaking about Royalty, and these attempts at raising a prejudice against one 
documentin favour of another, because, forsooth,one is not honoured by Royalty,” 
is just a little effervescence that will speedily evaporate, I trow. ‘The differ- 
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ence between the two is much greater than simply being honoured by 
Royalty. One is the diploma entitling the holder to practise the “art and 
science of veterinary surgery and medicine,” given by the duly and only 
legally authorised licensing body of the said profession ; the other is the certi- 
ficate of an Agricultural Society. 

As a profession, we are not much indebted to Royalty, and still less to 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, established by Royal 
Charter, A.D. 1787,—not as a profession, but what it is, and ought to be, 
an Agricultural Society. The fairness of the examination has nothing to 
do with the question. Any body of men, or even a private individual, might 
commence giving certificates after a fair examination, so far as it goes; but 
that would be no reason for permitting them to continue. Is the M.D. of 
Glasgow or Edinburgh given by an Agricultural Society? The Society is 
a powerful and wealthy body, and has no doubt done what it thought best 
jor Scotland, which did not require highly educated scientific men, but plain 
practical men—just a shade above the blacksmith or cowleech, willing to do 
a great amount of work for little pay. What is the result? Why, the social 
status of the profession north of the Tweed is much lower than south of it. 

There undoubtedly was a time when our profession was at such a low ebb 
that it was glad to lean upon anybody or anything for support ; but surely 
babydom is past. And now that we are trying to prove that we have attained 
our majority, and are able to walk without the aid of chairs and tables, it is 
hard to see the efforts so lamentably misconstrued. 

The question is asked, what has the R.C.V.S. done for the profession? 
Just as well ask what the British Government has done for Great Britain! 
Mr. Gerrard surely forgets that he is a part of the R.C.V.S., and its lethargy 
in times past is the fault of the individual members. 

Why throw stones at it when it is rousing itself? Rather should he raise 
his voice and wield his pen to help it on. 

The R.C.V.S. Council is our governing body. We are the electors, and 
if Mr. Gerrard, will do more for us than those who are in, he shall certainly 
have my vote and interest. 

Honest united effort will gain us protection, and put a stop to quackery in 
less than thirty years. Would you be surprised to hear that this Highland 
and Agricultural Society, and its certificate, are the great stumbling-blocks to 
the obtainment of an Act of Parliament to prevent quacks and quackery? 

The quotation from the Lancet I endorse, but it does not say that 
the members of a profession shall personally support a society that prevents 
the licensing body from obtaining just protection for its licentiates. 

It is not at all strange that a little sarcasm should be levelled at an honest 
effort to stimulate the profession by the creation of the Fellowship degree ; 
and when Mr. Gerrard ceases to be a glowworm, and looks at things fairly, 
he will gain his Fellowship, and thus be enabled to put F.R.C.V.S., instead 
of E. and L., at the end of his name. 

Yours faithfully, 
“ NIL DESPERANDUM.” 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1R,—As I also am a graduate of the Edinburgh Veterinary College, will 
you kindly grant space to show why I, with very many others, differ from the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Gerrard, in his letter under the above heading, 
in last month’s Veterinary Fournal ? 

That some graduates from the London teaching college erroneously put 
M.R.C.V.S.Z. after their names, is no reason for others from the Edinburgh 
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teaching college putting M.R.C.V.S.£. after their names ; in fact, both are 
equally wrong, as there is, fortunately for the good of the profession, only one 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for Great Britain and Ireland. We 
have a veterinary coHege in Glasgow, ably presided over by Professor McCall, 
—but we do not see its graduates adding to their names M.R.C.V.S.G. I 
suppose that if we had a college in Dublin, and another in Wales, say at 
Bettws-y-coed, we might find a practitioner who had studied at all our 
different teaching schools describing himself as M.R.C.V.S.L.E.G.D. and 
B.-y-c., which would certainly have a very imposing effect (?). 

How can a practitioner describe himself as a member of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons of Edinburgh when there is no such institution? 
When he does so, he is unconsciously flying false colours, and this pernicious 
practice is much to be deprecated. There is only one Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons for Great Britain and Ireland, and to call it Z. or £. is 
an absurdity. 

If a veterinary surgeon wishes to convey to the public that he has studied 
at a particular teaching college, by all means let him do so; but let it be 
done in a proper manner, by saying “ studied at Edinburgh,” or “ London.” 
or other college, as it may be ; but do not allow him to invent Royal Colleges 
of Veterinary Surgeons which have no existence except in imagination. 

Mr. Gerrard’s illustration of the Royal Society of London and the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh is not a very happy one. The difference of estimation 
in which they are held would only make comparison ungracious. As to a 
practitioner of medicine styling himself “ M.D. of London,” or “M.D. of 
Edinburgh,” there is no deception, because he merely adds titles which are 
legally conferred by the universities of those cities; but it cannot be for a 
moment contended that, because a man has studied in two different places, 
he can invent Royal Colleges which have no existence, in order that he may 
append a string of letters to his name. 

Being a graduate from the Edinburgh College, and holding also the 
Highland Society’s certificate, I have no wish to disparage the value of the 
latter ; but however old that Society may be (and for it I have the greatest 
respect), it is not the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, nor can it give 
a diploma as such. Let the Society by all means grant certificates in 
agriculture and forestry, and anything else that is really within its com- 
petence ; but I, in common with the great majority of veterinary surgeons, 
now think it most injurious to our profession that any agricultural body 
should have the power to grant a diploma to practise a science like ours. 
We do not deny that the Highland Society has been of vast benefit to the 
infancy of the profession ; but at present, except as an auxiliary, we see 
nothing but harm and disunion as a result of its unfortunate interference with 
our schools. It is obvious that the appearance of such a body as a com- 
petitor in our profession can only have an injurious effect ; in fact, it tends to 
perpetuate the old days when there were two distinct and recognised certifi- 
cates or diplomas for veterinary surgeons, and which practically amounted to 
seeing whether London or Edinburgh could turn out the cheapest, and 
consequently the worst, practitioner in the shortest time. 

It would simply be the ruin of our small profession, and all the progress of 
the last few years would go for nought, if we had more than one body with 
the power of granting legitimate diplomas. When we had two, the results 
were so disastrous and deplorable, that to wish to reproduce such a state of 
things would be suicidal. 

Unlike competition in trade or commerce, competition in our science to 
confer rival diplomas would be a struggle as to which body could do it at the 
cheapest rate ; it would be, in short,a competition for attracting students for 
the sake of their fees ; and the allurements held out to them would be licenses 
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to practise on easy terms—that is to say, superficial and almost worthless 
examination tests, such as obtained not very long ago. 

The certificate of the Highland Society is only a cause of hurtful disunion. 
That it opens its examinations to every cne to see and to hear is no argument 
that it should have the power of granting diplomas. We contend that the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England might just as reasonably grant degrees 
in human medicine, or the managers of a coal mine elect members of the 
Alpine Club. 

It is to be hoped that we shall continue to have only one Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons working zealously, as now, for professional improve- 
ment, and to whose examination board all the teaching colleges shall send 
their alumni, to be properly and impartially tested before they are allowed 
to append M.R.C.V.S. to their names. 

It serves no useful purpose to endeavour to disparage the term “ Royal.” 
That we are allowed to call our College “The Roya/ College of Veterinary 
Surgeons” is undoubtedly a great distinction and advantage. It shows that 
the profession has at all events received some recognition from the fountain 
of honour—the Sovereign of the realm. The title is much prized by many of 
our most distinguished regiments, and whenever assumed by authority is 
justly esteemed a great honour. . 

With Mr. Gerrard’s remarks about quackery and the protection of the 
title of “veterinary surgeon” all will cordially agree. As to the letters 
M.R.C.V.S. and V.S., many impostors will venture without authority to dub 
themselves V.S.; but nearly ail of these pretenders shrink from falsely 
qoames M.R.C.V.S., as they do not possess the requisite effrontery to 

0 so. 

Is it not rather an exaggeration to call the ideas of our Council on educa- 
tion “transcendental”? “Exceedingly moderate” would be a more correct 
term. Education is the great moving power which will enable the profession 
to obtain proper recognition ; and in the meantime we may rest assured that 
our Council is worthily fulfilling the trust reposed in it. It is compelled to 
progress by degrees, but it evidently loses no opportunity of carefully 
fostering everything which can contribute to professional improvement. 

Your obedient servant, 
JAMES LAMBERT, F.R.C.V.S., 
17th Lancers. 
Leeds, January 14th, 1878. 





**QUACKERY.” 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1R,—Having read the paper of Mr. Walker on this much vexed question, 
published in the December issue of the Veterinary Journal, I feel bound to 
say that, much as I admire his enthusiasm, I cannot quite coincide with 
some of his arguments. We know that almost every locality, whether or not 
it has its qualified veterinary surgeon, is sure to have its quack—some one 
who undertakes the repair of the animal machine, while he knows nothing 
of its construction—whose whole medical or surgical skill consists in being 
able to put his finger on the jugular vein and strike the fleams into the neck 
for any or every disease, or dash a drench into the stomach at random. Yet 
this is the individual whom Mr. Walker treats to a complimentary “clap on 
the back,” by telling us that such an one has “a perfect right to utilise his 
knowledge ;” “to pursue what course he considers best for his own interest,” 
etc. And while this amount of sympathy is expressed for the quack, we are 
led to wonder why Mr. Walker does not exercise the same amount of charity 
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towards all sections of his professional brethren. If these statements are 
true in the case of the quack, they must be equally so in the case of every 
other person, the veterinary surgeon included ; but that every man has a 
right “to pursue what course he considers best for his own interest” is a 
theory at variance with all ideas of our social relations, as well as our indi- 
vidual obligations, and one which, if accepted by Mr. Walker himself, would 
remove all his objections to the qualified man entering into consultation 
with the quack. This question of deliberation between the licentiate and 
the charlatan is one which suggests so much of the absurd and ridiculous 
that, were it not for the strong way in which it is brought forward, we would 
be inclined to accept it as quite incredible. There is, however, within the 
profession a form of quackery of which Mr. Walker, in his essay, does not 
speak, and which we think equally scandalous to anything he has mentioned. 
It is this : viz., that some professional men—men perhaps of standing and 
repute--employ non-qualified individuals, not only to assist in ordinary 
duties, but even to conduct'branch practices under the name and title of the 
Principal, who thus obtains cheap services and deals out quack wares in the 
shape of non-professional advice, for which, under virtue of his own “V.S.” 
or “F.R.C.V.S.,” he charges full professional fees. The individual thus 
employed may even never have been within the walls of a college; but 
having gained perhaps a little practical experience under his master, or some 
other “‘ knowing” one, is thus put forward for mercenary motives. Surely 
this is a worse form of quackery than that attributed to homceopathists. 
Indeed, I considered the allusion of Mr. Walker to homceopathy as exceed- 
ingly weak and pointless, except perhaps in the matter of tails! And to 
condemn a standing system of medicine, simply because az éuflucntial client 
uses a slang expression concerning it, seems to me a very poor way of 
establishing a case. Although I do not myself practise homceopathy, I 
believe there is truth in it, and other systems ; just as I believe there is truth 
in other forms of religion besides that established by the nation. And I 
certainly should not attempt to cast ridicule on any professional brother, 
simply because he has, from conscientious convictions, changed his mode of 
practice. Let us have facts before condemnation; and those “stubborn 
chiels that winna ding,” if put into the witness-box, might perhaps render 
evidence that in many cases would put our allopathic treatment to the blush. 
However, I am not now writing a defence of homceopathy, but wish simply 
that things may be looked at in their proper light. 

By all means let us have the power of suppressing imposition ; but let us 
not mistake a phantom for a reality, and shout for an army to destroy an 
ant. Indeed, it behoves us to consider whether this cry of “ Down with 
quackery !” does not betray a certain amount of weakness within the pro- 
fession, and a want of faith in its own inherent ability. 

I fail also to perceive the lesson which Mr. Walker would have us learn 
from the members of the sister profession, who are said to “ place a united 
front against the inroads of quackery in every shape and form.” If by this 
assertion is meant that such united action is successful in extinguishing 
quackery, we have but to look at any newspaper in the kingdom to meet 
with its contradiction ; and to witness among the advertisements a species 
of quackery of which our profession knows comparatively little. At the same 
time, I do not believe that all the quack mixtures, pills, and lotions with 
which the country is deluged, impair, in any sensible degree, the legitimate 
influence of the medical profession. And for this reason,—that their practice 
is based upon true scientific principles, and is, as a rule, conducted in such 
an intelligent, gentlemanly, and enlightened manner as to deserve the 
respect and confidence of the public. If they have a lesson to teach us 
relative to quackery, methinks it is in their entire zzdependence of it. 
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In my opinion, those outside “parasites” who occasionally irritate our 
professional pride are quite as much to be held in abeyance by zudividual 
effort and example as by united force. I have, in more than one instance, 
seen the quack of a locality sink into insignificance, and cease altogether to 
attempt the treatment of disease, owing to the establishment in the district 
of a skilful, educated, and gentlemanly practitioner. 

In order, however, fully to enjoy this power and influence, we must, as a 
profession, and, as individuals, put away all evils from amongst us, and, 
adopting the advice of St. Paul, “take heed that we walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith we are called.” We must yield neither to the conceit of 
appearing above our profession, nor to the fallacy of being “ hail fellow well 
met ” with everybody. 

Let us keep pace with the enlightenment and aspirations of our time, 
combating its prejudices, examining its judgments, and profiting by its 
experiences. Then may we be looked upon as representatives of our 
country’s intelligence and humanity, and not of its sectional or party feelings, 
still less of its quackeries, its delusions, and its cant. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Liverpool, Fan. 12¢h, 1878. JAMES WATSON, M.R.C.V.S. 


“FASHION IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE.” 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


SIR,—It is perhaps unnecessary, and probably presumptuous in me, to 
further occupy your space, or tax your readers’ patience on the above subject. 
There are a few misconceptions, however, which I am desirous of removing, 
as Mr. Gresswell seems somewhat in a muddle regarding my object, or the 
means resorted to for accomplishing it. He says “the superfluity of the 
double appearance of my criticism is very evident,” although he cannot 
understand “ why I should have taken the trouble to do so, seeing that his 
papers appeared only in the Veterinarian.” This is something very like 
a contradiction. I very much doubt if the reason for its double appearance 
be so evident as he seems to imagine. I did not know, and indeed scarcely 
expected, that it would ever appear in the Veterinarian at all; as the 
past policy of that journal has been to try to suppress all light but its own 
or that of its satellites, and therefore I sent it to both journals. And there 
are plenty of precedents for such a course. If Mr. Gresswell will look into 
the pages of the Mineteenth Century, the Contemporary Review, the 
Fortnightly, or the Quarterly Review, he will find one writer upholding 
a certain subject in one of them, while a criticism of it often appears in 
another. 

Not knowing whether it would appear in the Veterinarian, I sent it to the 
Veterinary Fournal, as it is the independent organ of the profession, and I 
deem it my duty and consider it a privilege to uphold and support it. Indeed, 
the profession may well be proud of having an organ of such independent 
principles and literary excellence, for some of its leaders would not disgrace 
the pages of the Nineteenth Century itself. With equal propriety might 
Mr. Gresswell ask why the criticism of Sir Thomas Watson’s paper on 
“ Hydrophobia and Rabies” did not appear in the Vineteenth Century, 
instead of the Veterinary Fournal. 

Mr. Gresswell complains of the “peculiarity” of my criticism, even 
although he admits “laying himself open to it.” But, indeed, he did more 
than this, for he invited it. Now, I cannot see that, when a man throws down 
the gauntlet to all and sundry, he should stipulate how he is to be attacked. 
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If the ordinary rules of the ring be adhered to, he cannot complain if his 
opponent discover chinks in his armature or flaws in his argument, and 
directs his shafts accordingly. 

But my “ peculiarity” consists, it would seem, in his not being able to 
understand my meaning—a fatal peculiarity indeed, if the charge were well 
founded. But I can scarcely believe in his sincerity, and I think his remarks 
prove the contrary. If I had agreed with all that he says on the subject of 
bleeding, its advantages, and the cause of its disuse, I imagine he would 
soon have made the discovery, and there would have been no need for his 
diatribe of doubts and difficulties. 

The object of his communications seems to have been of a threefold 
nature. Firstly, to show that bleeding had almost gone out of fashion ; 
secondly, that the cause of this disuse was owing to too much unity among 
professional men, especially the members of the medical profession, and 
which resulted in fashionable practice,—or, in plain terms, that we were a 
lot of tools or toadies in the hands of a few leading spirits, who simply gave 
the word of command, and we were in honour bound to obey ; and, thirdly, 
that in doing so we were throwing away good opportunities of effecting our 
ends, simply because it is not fashionable, by depriving ourselves of the 
most powerful therapeutical agent we possess. Then a second thought 
seems to have struck him, for he says: “If I am in error I should be glad 
to be undeceived.” These points, however, seem to fairly represent the 
object of his communications. Now, if these be true—and he says “he can 
establish them ”—they form, I think, one of the most sweeping charges of 
“intellectual toadyism” that was ever brought against this or any other 
profession. To tell us “that we are all the victims of that huge deformed 
monster with a chameleon skin called ‘fashion, and that we practise our 
profession by its dictates,” is certainly not very complimentary to our intelli- 
gence, and, in my opinion, cannot be better described than “ intellectual 
toadyism” or “ servile intellectuality.” 

But he seems as if he would wish to retreat from this position, and limit 
his charge to “ several practitioners of veterinary medicine, and probably the 
majority of human practitioners,” as he says he can establish the fact against 
them as being influenced “to a very great extent” by that hydra-headed 
monster. I am loath to believe it, but shall withhold my judgment until I 
see his proof. 

His strictures are more applicable to the times when bleeding was used to 
cure “all the ills that flesh is heir to” than the present. Then, I imagine, 
the barber-surgeon and the village blacksmith or farrier followed instinctively 
the practices of a bygone and barbarous age. Now that we have a more 
correct knowledge of the true relations subsisting between those phenomena 
termed disease and those powers which we are accustomed to term the vis 
medicatrix nature, 1 do not think they are at all applicable, as we follow— 
or should follow—the dictates of reason and common sense. Though the 
knowledge we possess may never rise to certainty, it does not follow that we 
may never depend upon such knowledge as we have. 

I endeavoured to show that, although bleeding as a therapeutic agent was 
not so much used now as formerly, it was still sufficiently prevalent-—indeed, 
as I thought, too much so, according to our present knowledge of disease— 
and therefore Mr. Gresswell’s charge against us was chimerical, and he was 
fighting a phantom of his own creation. Nor do I think that it is what 
Mr. Gresswell decries and describes as “union ” that has brought about the 
change in the treatment of disease, even in the medical profession. I can 
scarcely conceive of such a union as he describes, which, when carried to 
excess, “always puts a check upon originality, and brings about a lethargy 
antagonistic to progress, by putting all on one level.” I incline to the belief 
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that if we had more union and more interchange of thought, we should have 
more reason, more progress, and probably less of this spoliative remedy. 
We seem to be too jealous of any little knowledge we possess, and afraid that 
some one else should be benefited by it. It would act upon the principles of 
the old proverb, “As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the face of a man his 
friend.” Men, generally, are somewhat like coals or firebrands,—“ they burn 
brightest when gathered into heaps.” 

Let Mr. Gresswell look over the papers read and discussed at such unions 
as the “ British Medical,” or the “ British Association for the Advancement 
of Science,” and say that they advocate or foster the kind of trades-unionism 
that he seems to believe obtains among medical men or veterinary surgeons, 
and which he seems to think the deaz idea for the latter, “in order to guard 
against constant legal actions on the part of the public.” Without such, 
science would be confined to the favoured few—would be in a manner 
stagnant—as there are few better incentives to pursue it, unless the study of 
it for its own sake. Notwithstanding the high social position of Mr. Gress- 
well, as being the worthy son of a worthy sire, and enjoying exceptional 
opportunities of education and practice, I do not think he has proved his 
case when he says that ‘‘ we are throwing away good opportunities of effect- 
ing our ends” by discarding the fleam, the lancet, and the blood-siick. 

His recorded cases do not bear out his premises. He tells us “ they were 
not by any means common cases, occurring successively, but were carefully 
selected from five years’ experience, and were chosen from many hundreds, 
to show the practical advantages of bleeding in certain cases.” There is 
some ambiguity about this sentence. If he means that the cases he records 
as illustrating the beneficial effects of blood-letting are not common ones, in 
the sense of their pathological peculiarities and complications, I can scarcely 
agree with him; for I am unable to discover anything uncommon about 
them, either in their origin, course, or termination. If he means that they 
were selected from many hundreds of the same kind that he had treated 
on the same principle, but had not the same results, they prove nothing. 
If he means that he only bleeds six cases out of many hundreds occurring 
successively over a period of five years, again I say they prove nothing—at 
least, nothing to the point; for that is probably about the proportion that 
venesection is practised by most sensible practitioners. If we except the 
first case—which I beg to submit was not a case of Pneumonia, and could 
not therefore be cut short—I do not see, nor can I think that any of the 
others were benefited by the operation; at any rate, I have seen similar 
cases recover as soon without it. 

But we must turn our attention to some of the pathological conditions he 
describes, as indicating a necessity for venesection. And first of Plethora. 
This can scarcely be called a pathological condition ; but it evidently plays 
an important part in Mr. Gresswell’s etiology of disease. He says that “ the 
primary cause of disease in plethoric animals is the abnormal quantity o 
blood existing in the vessels, predisposing it to stagnation, and to take on the 
peculiar condition of inflammation.” Plethora, Ze se, is not regarded by 
the best authorities as inducing a tendency to inflammatory disorders. 
Dr. Watson remarks “ that the subjects of Plethora are not, as they might 
naturally be supposed to be, and as many writers state them to be, peculiarly 
prone to suffer inflammatory complaint.” There is general fulness of the 
vascular system, but no irregularity, nor any necessary tendency to irregu- 
larity in the distribution of the blood. In fat animals, which are usually 
regarded as plethoric—and which, I apprehend, Mr. Gresswell regards as 
such—the blood is not in abnormal quantity, but is rather below than above 
the normal standard, and I have often observed that the pulse is singularly 
small, The diseases of fat animals are more of an apoplectic nature than 
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inflammatory. We see this exemplified in the overfed entire horse, or in 
those moving mountains of beef and pork which congregate in our show yards, 
as well as in our brewers and draymen, who, asa rule, die very suddenly from 
fatty infiltration of their muscular tissues, especially the heart. 

“* The possibility of there being at any time an increased quantity of blood 
in the animal body is denied by some observers. . . The condition is recog- 
nised by veterinarians in young fast-thriving animals, when fed upon very 
highly nutritious food.” This condition we find in young animals which 
have been badly fed and then turned into rich pasture, where the highly 
nutritious food induces a superabundance of blood, and that too of an imper- 
fect kind, and which the previously weakened vessels are unable to retain,— 
when, on the slightest disturbance to the balance of the circulation, in the 
shape of a cold night, or even “gading” in the field, the imperfectly elabo- 
rated blood passes through the tenuous vessels, decomposition takes place, 
and the sufferer dies poisoned by the juices of its own body. 

I had a very forcible illustration of this during last summer, in the case of 
a farmer who bought ten calves at a fair, and put them in a field of rich 
meadgw pasture, along with ten of his own rearing about the same ages— 
from nine to fifteen months. About a month afterwards he was much sur- 
prised and disappointed to find, on going into the field one morning, one of 
the animals dead, and two unable to get up; and before I reached the spot a 
fourth was lame and much swollen on the affected limb. I setoned and gave 
medicine to all of them, but to little purpose, for seven of the ten bought in 
were dead within two days of the first one being observed, The ten of his 
own rearing never seemed at all amiss, and continue healthy up to this time. 
Another fact worth mentioning is, that no such cases ever occurred on the 
farm before, so long as could beremembered. There are some farms adjoin- 
ing this one on which they lose a few animals annually in the same way, but 
later on in the season generally ; and, as a rule, those which sufferfrom such 
diseases are not very regular keepers. Now this is what I consider a 
dangerous Plethora, leading to, or inducing disease, but not of an inflamma- 
tory kind, or that would be benefited by blood-letting ; unless, indeed, it were 
resorted to sufficiently early to increase the fibrine of the blood, which bleed- 
ing is known to do. But in these cases the deficiency is too great to be 
supplied by such means, and the effects are always too apparent before there 
is time to remedy them. 

The “‘ predisposition to stagnation” mentioned by Mr. Gresswell, and so 
baneful in its effects, is not induced by the quantity, but the defective quality, 
of the blood, and the weakened condition of the bloodvessels ; for the stagna- 
tion in those cases always occurs in the muscular parts of the body, where 
the bloodvessels are surrounded with the least resisting tissue. 

But Mr. Gresswell’s idea of the cause of inflammation seems to be the 
spissitude or viscosity of the blood ; for he says “‘ that bleeding is of benefit 
when the system is surcharged with blood, as in Plethora, when that 
excess of blood undergoes inflammatory change, as in inflammatory fever, 
and also when the blood has localised itself with an active congestion or 
inflammation.” 

It would seem from this that the blood, in Mr. Gresswell’s opinion, is 
something like a living independent tissue, that can localise itself into an 
active congestion or inflammation of its own accord—in short, can declare 
war against all the other tissues of the body. Whenever the globules become 
too numerous, or too fat and lazy—if I may be allowed the expression—they 
initiate a strike, refuse to move on, or dart through the vessels ; and Mr. 
Gresswell—to make short work with such a refractory lot—turns them out to 
make way for new ones, which I suppose he expects will behave themselves 
better. The comparison may be somewhat crude, but, strictly speaking, it is 
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true to Mr. Gresswell’s pathological ideas, which I ventured to say were rather 
musty ; and he still maintains, with an obstinacy that must do him credit, “ that 
inflammatory action is not due to an alteration in the walls of the bloodvessels, 


but to changes in the blood itself.” He has offered us no proof, however, nor 


attempted to reason on the matter, but contents himself with questioning 
the facts used in support of the opposite view, because they are derived from 
experiments on the cold blooded vertebrata ; and he is so sanguine that he is 
right, that he asks me “‘ to reconcile my theory of inflammation in vascular 
and non-vascular structures.” This opens up a rather large subject, and as 
my time is at present pretty much occupied, and as I presume your space 
will be, I will, with your consent, reserve my remarks on this anda few more 
topics for your next. 
I am, sir, yours very obediently, 
JOHN GERRARD, M.R.C.V.S. 
Market Deeping, Lincolnshire. 


FELLOWS v. MEMBERS. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR S1IR,—Now that members are found coming to the front and sub- 
mitting themselves to the ordeal! of a Fellowship examination, a few temperate 
remarks on the above subject are, I opine, not out of place. Therefore, 
without apology, I pen this, with the sincere hope that all I write may be 
taken as intended—“ for the general good of our noble craft.” 

It is said that, “‘ Even with new men, new names, and new arrangements, 
the Alma Mater still calls up remembrances which makes us eagerly turn to 
ascertain who now fill its departments and enjoy its honours.” 

This is most true in our present case, and gratifying indeed it must be to 
all real lovers of progress to find our departments filled by men of honest 
worth, so anxious for our common good ; yet very sad it is to learn that 
with all good intentions there are those to be found anxious to controvert 
such intentions. To this we must submit. That the Fellowship degree is a 
step in the right direction, every truly conscientious member must admit, but 
if some become turbulent on the subject, let us leave them to reflection. 

Now to my theme,—a few words to those who have passed the ordeal and 
received the diploma. I think, perhaps, it may be needléss to address them ; 
still I venture, and will remind them that the eyes of the public in general are 
upon them : the inquiries are—What kind of new coin is this just issuing from 
the veterinary mint ? 

May I earnestly solicit careful thought on the part of those who have gone 
forth? Do walk as sober-minded, intelligent, thoughtful, scientific medical 
men, showing to the public that you are men of sound scientific culture, and 
GENTLEMEN. For so much does depend upon the deportment of the first 
issue of new degree men ; therefore, let us vie with one another as to whom 
our College shall claim as her a/umunus. 

A few words to those who may wish to compete for this degree. If as true 
labourers in our science, and willing to continue such, by all means prepare 
for the ordeal ; but to those who desire to follow the profession as a means 
whereby to /ive only, or those who have been lazy, zon-readers, and non- 
studious—in plain words, with only the “TALENT” they possessed when they 
embarked in practice—it will be far better to stay where you are than go in 
for the Fellowship, and have to be in continual progression. And, moreover, 
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theexamination is such that, unless you have continued a student since you left 
your college, you may rest assured you will fail to attain the coveted degree, 
and will return home saying truthfully, that the examination caused you 


‘To often scratch your head in dull despair, 
And to the quick your nails bemusing tear.” 


I am, yours, etc., 
“ ARTEMUS SECUNDUS,” 





CORRIGENDA. 


In the list of subscribers to the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society, at page 32 of the last number of the l’eterinary Fournal, the name of Mr. 
Sowerby has been misprinted Scruby, Barling as Bailey, and Fryer as Pryer. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BeTA.—Thanks for the offer. Papers on Botany are out of place in our pages, as students 
of that science can find all they require in any of the many text-books recently pub- 
lished. ‘The demands on our space are too great to allow of this subject being intro- 
duced, to the exclusion of more valuable and specially professional matter. 


INQUIRER will observe that we have given the two series of written questions for the 
Fellowship degree in the present number of the Yourna/. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 


COMMUNICATIONS have been received from Professor Miiller, Berlin; R. Ward, Woking ; 
A. Liautard, New York ; J. H. Kirk, Edinburgh ; J. A. Nunn, Royal Artillery ; J. D. 
Allman, London; T. Hopkin, Manchester; S. Locke, Manchester; W. A. Taylor, 
Manchester; J. Watson, Liverpool; T. Greaves, Manchester; W. H. Coates, 
London; J. Lambert, 17th Lancers, Leeds; T. E. J. Lloyd, Liverpool ; J. Rowe, 
London; J.Gerrard, Market Deeping; ‘‘ Nil Desperandum” ; “ Artemus Secundus.” 


Books: C. Miller, Referat betreffend die Verbreitung der Ansteckenden Thierkrankheiten 
im II. Quartal, 1877 ; W. &. Gowers and H. R. O. Sankey, The Pathological Anatomy 
of Chorea, The Pathological Anatomy of Hydrophobia; A. W'ynter Blyth, The Pre- 
vention of Rabies in Dogs ; W. Fearndey, Lectures on the Examination of Horses as 
to Soundness; C. H. F. Routh, On Overwork and Premature Mental Decay ; 
A. Ofenberg, Beitrag zur Behandhung derLyssa Humana ; £. Dele, De la Consom- 
mation de la Viande des Bétes Bovines Tuberculeuses. 


JouRNALS : Wochenschrit fiir Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht; Archiv. fiir Wissenschafft- 
liche und Practische Thierheilkunde ; Contemporary Review ; Archives Véterinaire ; 
Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire; Lancet; Edinburgh Medical Fournal; Fournal 
de Atddecine Vétérinaire ; Live Stock Fournal; North British Agriculturist; The 
Farmer; Agricultural Gazette; Magnet; Broad Arrow; Fournal of the National 
Agricultural Society of Victoria; Der Thierarat ; Revue Vétérinaire ; Medical Press 
and Circular; Animal World; Practitioner. 

NEwspPaPERS: Daily Telegraph ; Australian Town and Country Fournal; Homeward 
Mail; Manchester Courier; Montreal Herald; Brighton Times; Shrewsbury 
Chronicle ; Yarmouth Independent. 





All Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, etc., must be addressed to the 
Publisher, 20, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 

Morbid Specimens are to be forwarded addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Veterinary Journal,” 
Brown Institution, Wandsworth Road, London. 

Communications must be accompanied by the name of the writer, whether he may 
desire to have it published or not. Anonymous letters and articles cannot be inserted, 
The Editor does not hold himself identified with the views or opinions expressed by Con- 
tributors. Communications for insertion in the next number must arrive on or before thc 
15th of the present month, 
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